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:  From  day  one,  the  mission  of  The  Washington  Times 
was  clear...  provide  a  voice  for  all  news,  including  topics 
which  were  often  uncovered  and  opinions  that  were  often 
unheard  in  an  effort  to  make  the  debate  livelier  and 
more  honest. 

Twenty-five  years  later.  The  Washington  Times  has 
earned  a  position  of  influence  in  the  nation’s  capital  and 
the  world...  a  powerful  and  respected  alternative  to  the 
mainstream  media  consensus. 


'  Uncompromisiiig  values: ' 


The  Washington  Times  is  hard-hitting  and  passionately 
committed  to  covering  the  real  concerns  of  its  readers... 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  respecting  the  ability  of  its  readers 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  Washington  Times’  respect  for  its  readers’  values... 
its  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong...  its  uncompromising 
journalistic  integrity...  its  independence...  are  all  grounded 
in  America’s  founding  principles  that  established  a  free 
press  as  the  watchdog  of  the  people. 
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Carrier  James  Richardson  loads  up  his  sack 
of  free  Trib  p.m.  papers  for  home  delivery. 
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ProJuction 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 

account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 

www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 


Los  Angeles 
Times 
Executive 
Editor  Jim 
O’Shea,  left, 
congratulates 
photographer 
Rick  Loomis, 
reporter  Usha 
Lee  McFarling 
(with  her  son), 
and  environ¬ 
mental  reporter 
Kenneth  R. 
Weiss,  right, 
on  their 
Pulitzer  for 
explanatory 
reporting. 
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LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usiud  reasons. 


THE  NEW  SPIN  DOCm? 

Regarding  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
“Squeezing  Money  from  Iron” 
feature  in  your  April  2007  issue: 
How  about  that!  Losing  business  —  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  —  is  good.  It’s  cost 
effective.  Too  bad  it’s  harder  to  sell  the 
papers,  but  with  all  the  layoffs,  it  makes 
outsourcing  less  necessary. 

Nothing  but  good  news.  All  the  spin 
doctors  aren’t  in  Washington,  D.C.,  after  all. 

ANNE  LOUISE  GRIMM 
Raymond  Wash. 

ISSUES  WITH  THE  FUNNIES 

HAVE  A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  DaVE 

Astor’s  article  in  the  April  E&P  (“The 
Latest  Trends  for  Comic  Artists,”  p.  64). 
I  guess  I  have  a  different  point  of  view  on 
the  comics.  I  don’t  find  it  wrong  to  pursue  a 
comic  course  that  is  proven  to  be  tried  and 
true.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  urging  for 
comics  to  get  more  on  the  edge,  and  to  use 
computers  for  the  artwork.  I  don’t  think 
either  of  those  recommendations  necessarily 
make  a  comic  better.  You  have  to  go  back 
to  the  basics  for  that  answer. 

What  makes  a  good  comic  has  been 
proven  time  and  time  again  to  be  good 
writing  and  good  characters.  When  you  look 
at  the  most  popular  comics,  you’ll  always 
find  those  ingredients.  I’ve  seen  hundreds  of 
comics  come  and  go  because  readers  haven’t 
related  to  the  characters,  the  comics  are 
hard  to  read,  or  the  gags  aren’t  funny.  If  you 
try  to  force  your  opinions  down  the  reader’s 
throat,  you  don’t  entertain  him,  you  make 
him  mad.  If  you  take  a  political  stance,  you 
divide  your  readers  in  two. 

For  57  years  I’ve  tried  to  produce  likable 
characters  that  the  reader  cares  about.  Re¬ 
cently,  I  had  everyone  get  mail  except  Sarge. 
He  claimed  he  didn’t  care  and  didn’t  need 
mail,  then  went  back  to  the  barracks  alone 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye.  I  got  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters,  mostly  from  kids  who  wrote,  trying  to 
cheer  him  up.  They  wrote  as  though  Sarge 
really  existed,  not  some  drawing  on  a  page. 


As  far  as  using  the  computer,  I  don’t  think 
it  matters,  except  that  using  the  same  im¬ 
ages  over  and  over  again  doesn’t  allow  the 
artists  to  grow  and  change  and  get  better.  I 
think  I  work  faster  with  my  hand-drawing 
than  by  looking  for  an  old  pose  and  feeding 
it  into  the  computer.  Using  fancy  shading 
and  computer  tricks  is  okay,  but  it’s  the  idea 
that  counts.  My  theory  is,  if  you’re  a  good 
artist  and  a  bad  writer,  your  strip  won’t 
succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  writer 
who’s  a  bad  artist  might  make  it. 

I  don’t  worry  that  long-running  strips  or 
“legacy”  strips  are  no  good.  It’s  all  in  the 
product.  Recently,  “Peanuts”  and  “Beetle 
Bailey”  tied  as  the  favorite  comics  in  a  poll. 
Another  poll  revealed  that  “Beetle”  was  the 
favorite  by  far.  Three  of  my  sons  have  been 
helping  with  my  strips  for  the  past  25  years. 
I  still  do  gags  and  do  all  the  pencil  draw¬ 
ings,  but  I  suppose  in  some  way  it  is  a 
“legacy”  strip.  I  think  it’s  still  a  good  strip 
with  200  million  readers  daily  in  52 
countries.  I  guess  they  think  so,  too. 

MORT  WALKER 
Stamford,  Conn. 

A  SUUNU  VICTORY  UNRECOGNIZEU 

Your  coverage  of  Western 

Washington’s  storm  cycle  and  the 
ensuing  blackout  (March  E&P, 
p.  18)  was  thorough  if  you  looked  only  at 
how  these  storms  impacted  the  Seattle 
Times  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Sound  Publishing,  Washington’s  largest 
publisher  of  community  newspapers,  felt 
the  effects  as  well.  On  Whidbey  Island 
alone,  there  were  more  than  nine  power 


outages  between  November  and  January, 
some  lasting  several  days  on  the  south 
end  of  the  country’s  longest  island,  just 
north  of  Seattle. 

What  our  company  didn’t  do  was  miss 
one  single  issue.  Our  five  presses  ran 
through  each  storm. 

Of  all  the  copies  of  our  publications, 
which  include  Sound’s  17  community 
newspapers  —  more  than  844,591  circula¬ 
tion  —  not  one  paper  was  delayed.  The 
only  delays  were  in  delivery,  with  roads 
blocked  by  trees  and  assorted  debris. 

I’m  proud  of  our  company  and  the 
hurdles  we  overcame  to  get  our  papers  on 
the  streets.  As  papers  came  on  and  off  the 
grid,  our  presses  adjusted  press  schedules 
and  stood  by  to  accept  our  files.  We  were  in 
constant  communication  with  our  drivers 
to  make  sure  of  their  safety  first  and  to 
respect  their  valuable  time.  It  was  our 
community  that  also  stepped  up  to  the 
plate  as  we  forged  unlikely  alliances.  Here 
on  South  Whidbey  we  partnered  with  the 
local  telephone  company,  whose  generator 
would  kick  on  as  soon  as  our  power  failed. 
With  Macs  in  tow,  we  moved  production 
and  editorial  staffs,  backup  disks  and 
assorted  peripherals,  and  set  up  shop  in 
its  conference  room  numerous  times. 

Sometimes  diversity  pays  off,  esjjecially 
when  the  ultimate  impact  is  to  the  readers 
who  rely  on  timely  news.  To  all  my  fellow 
publishers,  pressmen,  and  staff,  here’s  to 
a  job  well  done. 

SHERRY  MAYS 

PUBLISHER 
The  South  Whidbey  Record 
Langley,  Wash. 


- -  50  YEARS  AGO  - - 

NEWSPAPERDOM*  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MAY  18,  1957: 

The  Japan  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Editors  Association  criticized 
press  policies  enforced  during  the 
allied  occupation,  which  have  led 
to  “a  nightmarish  era  of  censor¬ 


ship”  and  the  prohibition  of  re¬ 
porting  any  information  “inimical 
to  the  aims  of  the  occupation.” 

MAY  2.5,  1957: 

Associated  Press  GM  Frank  J. 


Starzel  called  for  an  end  to 
the  State  Department's  ban  on 
travel  to  China,  warning  that  “a 
rubber  stamp  in  a  government 
office  negates  a  fundamental 
guarantee  of  the  people." 
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Legally  blind  Pete  Mekeet 
works  on  a  special  monitor, 
modified  to  fit  his  needs. 


Covenng  the  tragedy 


The  son  also  rises, 
at  Virginia  Tech 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  THE  Amish  schoolhouse 
shooting  erupted  on  Oct.  2, 
2006,  near  Lancaster,  Pa., 
photographer  Andy  Blackburn  of  the  New 
Era  was  at  home  watching  TV,  hours  before 
his  usual  late-aftemoon  shift.  But  when 
he  saw  a  breaking  news  report  about  the 


tragedy  —  which  left  five  girls  and  the 
shooter  dead  —  he  jumped  into  his  car, 
raced  to  the  scene,  and  secured  the  next 
day’s  Page  One  photo  of  police  removing 
the  killer’s  body  bag. 

Back  in  the  newsroom.  Managing  Editor 
Pete  Mekeel  was  directing  staffers  from 
his  third-floor  office  at  the  afternoon  paper. 


During  his  38  years  at  The 

Washington  Post,  Leonard  i 

Shapiro  has  covered  numerous  j 

major  events,  including  Super  Bowls  — 
but  he  never  encountered  the  kind  of  I 

assignment  his  son,  Taylor,  had  to  follow 
one  week  in  April. 

The  younger  Shapiro,  a  sophomore  at 
Virginia  Tech,  was  among  the  journalists 
for  the  university’s  Collegiate  Times  who 
garnered  national  attention  for  breaking 
stories  on  the  deadly  shootings  and  the 
aftermath  at  his  campus. 

For  the  elder  Shapiro,  who  lives  in 
Middleburg,  Va.  (his  wife,  Vicky  Moon, 
also  worked  at  the  Post),  watching  his  son 
cover  the  tragedy  combined  pride  and  the 
concern  that  any  parent  would  feel  after 
their  child  came  so  close  to  a  mass  murder: 

“I  just  told  him  to  go  where  the  story  is, 
and  he  has  done  it  all  on  his  own.” 

Taylor  Shapiro,  20,  says,  “I  have  inher¬ 
ently  soaked  in  what  he’s  taught  me.”  i 

Specifically,  he  praises  his  father’s  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  which  he  tried  to  emulate 
that  terrible  week:  “He  has  always  been 
good  at  getting  into  contact  with  people  j 
who  are  not  usually  willing  to  speak.”  S  I 
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RICHARD  IIKRTZI.!-: R/THI-:  NKW  KRA.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


“It  was  the  hardest  day  I  ever  had,”  recalls 
Mekeel,  who  has  been  at  the  New  Era  since 
1974.  In  all,  the  41,000-circulation  daily 
delivered  seven  pages  of  coverage  that 
would  earn  it  three  awards,  including  the 
Taylor  Family  Award  for  Fairness  in  News¬ 
papers,  the  Eugene  Pulliam  National  Jour¬ 
nalism  Writing  Award,  and  the  Religion 
Communicators  Council’s  Wilbur  Award. 

But  what  makes  this  great  reporting  even 
more  remarkable  are  small  details  about 
these  two  key  players:  Blackburn  is  deaf, 
and  Mekeel  is  legally  blind. 

But  don’t  ever  expect  either  man  to  use 
his  challenges  to  gain  sympathy.  Both 
Blackburn,  42,  and  Mekeel,  55,  say  they 
can  do  their  jobs  as  well  as  any  other  editor 
or  photographer,  with  news  instincts  and 
quick  responses  being  more  important  than 
hearing  and  20/20  vision. 

“This  is  what  I  do,  I  never  considered 
something  else,”  says  Mekeel,  a  University 
of  Maryland  graduate  who  joined  the  paper 
as  a  reporter  in  1974  and  never  left.  “I  still 
love  the  surprises  every  day.”  But  he  jokes 
that  when  he  and  Blackburn  must  interact, 
“it  can  get  like  a  really  bad  sitcom.” 

Blackburn,  who  spoke  with  E^P  via 
phone  with  the  help  of  a  sign-language 
system,  previously  worked  as  a  mechanic 
and  freelanced  for  more 
than  seven  years  before  i  LANCASTi 
landing  a  full-time  spot  1 »  "" 

in  2006.  He  says  limited  1  HORI 

heanng  has  no  negative  ' 

impact  on  his  work:  “I  QnilQ^ 

warn  them  that  I  am  deaf  : 

as  soon  as  I  get  there,  MjaMjl 

and  people  tend  to  be  ' 

comfortable  with  me.” 

New  Era  Editor  Ernie 
Schreiber  said  that  although  ^ 

both  men  use  devices  to  ■SSBSS:—'"' 
help  them,  they  rely  mostly  ^7.^ 

on  their  talents  and  hard  H- 

work.  “He  does  more  in  his 
head  than  many  editors  will 
do,”  Schreiber  says  of  1 «  ^  ^ 

Mekeel.  “But  he  still  lays  out  —  iQjl  1 

Page  One  and  works  with  re-  ' - ^ 

porters  on  ledes,  headlines,  and 
drop  beds.”  Schreiber  says  of  Blackburn, 

“he  can  always  get  the  shots  he  wants.” 

Married  to  a.  New  Era  ad  salesperson  and 
the  father  of  two  children  —  one  of  whom  is 
a  reporter  at  a  nearby  paper  —  Mekeel  has 
suffered  from  retinitis  pigmatosa,  a  degener¬ 
ative  eye  disease,  since  he  was  six  years  old. 
He  became  legally  blind  in  1978,  but  re¬ 
mained  at  the  paper  and  assumed  his  first 
editing  post  in  the  lifestyle  section  in  1979. 


THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


“Reporting  got  tougher  and  tougher,”  he 
say’s,  adding  that  editing  was  easier  because 
it  involved  no  driving.  “A  lot  of  squinting, 
and  I  would  do  things  like  boldface  the 
[computer]  screen  and  use  minified  type. 
Each  year  I  would  do  little  things.”  At  one 
point  in  the  1980s,  Mekeel  was  using  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  over  printed  copy.  “A  lot  of  it 
has  to  do  with  the  people  I  work  with,”  he 
stresses,  “who  are  patient  and  kind  and 
helpful.” 

Today,  Mekeel’s  workspace  in  his  small 
office  resembles  something  out  of  a  TV 
editing  room,  with  two  television  monitors 
connected  to  a  computer  and  a  print-read¬ 
er.  On  one,  Mekeel  feeds  print  copy  that  is 
then  blown  up  onto  a  screen,  with  white 


I.ANCASfERNEWEji 

HORROR  liT 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


Photographer  Andy  Blackburn 
in  the  New  Era’s  photography 


.nUUDL  type  on  a  black  back- 

ground.  The  other  screen 
same  thing  with 

.  1  fc  I  ■  ^  computer  images.  The 

1  unusual  setup  allows  him 
IPK  ;  to  lay  out  pages  each  day, 

I  as  well  as  write  headlines 
i  and  jumps.  “It  is  one  of 
!  those  things  where  you 
i  get  so  accustomed  to  it, 
i  work  around  things. 

'  '  My  whole  room  is  dark. 

It  these  images  are  the 

1'  “i ;  only  things  I  see,”  he 

says,  noting  he  has  lost 
98%  of  his  eyesight  and  still  has  trouble 
telling  “what  is  in  a  photo.” 

Mekeel  says  reporters  will  often  read 
stories  to  him  out  loud,  a  practice  several 
say  helps  them  in  their  own  editing.  “’We 
are  all  very  well-adapted  to  it,”  says  long¬ 
time  reporter  Jane  Holahan. 

Since  the  New  Era  is  an  afternoon  paper, 
Mekeel’s  day  begins  at  about  4  a.m.  when 
he  arrives  at  work  by  taxi,  a  $9  daily  cost 
the  paper  picks  up.  He  usually  gets  a  ride 


home  from  a  colleague  or  his  wife.  “I  think 
a  lot  of  places  would  drag  their  feet,”  he 
says  of  how  other  newspapers  might  re¬ 
spond  to  his  needs.  “But  there  has  never 
been  a  hesitancy  here.” 

Blackburn  drives  a  car,  but  cannot  use 
a  regular  police  scanner  or  cell  phone.  He 
keeps  an  eye  on  his  BlackBerry  and  com¬ 
municates  via  the  phone’s  sign-language 
connection. 

Bom  deaf,  he  grew  up  in  Lancaster, 
then  attended  the  National  Technicd 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Blackburn  said  he  was  was  unable  to  get 
a  photography  gig  for  many  years  due  to 
anti-deaf  prejudice.  He  later  attended 
Gallaudet  University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  graduated  in  1994, 
but  was  still  unable  to 
find  a  photo  job. 

His  luck  changed 
in  1999  when  a  friend 
who  freelanced  for  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 
mentioned  she  was 
moving,  and  Blackburn 
contacted  the  editor 
there.  “They  asked  me  to 
go  on  a  shoot  that  very 
day,”  he  recalls.  “It  was 
partial  luck.” 

A  year  later,  he  moved 
uses  a  videophone  ^ack  to  Lancaster  and 
department.  started  freelancing  for 

the  New  Era  in  2002, 
and  landed  a  full-time  post  in  2006.  “My 
lip-reading  skills  aren’t  that  good,”  he 
admits,  “but  that  is  not  a  deterrent.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  approach  people.” 

Blackburn  says  he  often  shows  his  as¬ 
signment  slips  to  subjects,  to  explain  what 
he  is  doing.  He  admits  that  breaking-news 
assignments  are  more  difficult,  but  not 
impossible.  Editor  Schreiber  cites  a  photo 
Blackburn  took  during  Ronald  Reagan’s 
funeral  in  2004.  The  photographer,  who 
had  no  formal  press  credential  for  the 
event,  set  up  at  The  Ellipse,  across  from 
the  White  House,  when  the  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  went  by.  He  ended  up  with  a  close-up 
shot  of  Nancy  Reagan,  escorted  by  a 
military  escort,  waving  to  the  crowd. 

“He  has  just  blossomed,”  Schreiber  adds. 
“He  has  a  real  gift.” 

Active  in  Lancaster’s  deaf  community, 
Blackburn  believes  his  success  has  helped 
the  image  of  the  deaf  in  the  local  work¬ 
place.  “I  believe  I  am  an  influence  in  the 
community  in  that  sense,”  he  says.  “People’s 
jaws  drop  when  they  find  out  what  I  do. 
Deaf  kids  in  the  communitv  are  amazed.”  [§ 
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Several  other  companies 
have  their  own  spin  on  this 

I  strategy:  Copley  Press  tned 
and  failed  with  its  free  home- 
delivered  product,  Today’s 
Local  News.  The  Orange 
County  Register  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  puts  out  a  paid 
home-delivered  tab,  OC  Post. 
And  Philip  Anschutz’s  chain 
of  Examiner  papers  contin¬ 
ues  to  deliver  free  dailies  to 
homes  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  San  Francisco.  Anschutz 
also  has  placeholders  in  70 
other  cities,  including 
Pittsburgh. 

For  the  Tribune-Review, 
the  afternoon  tab  is  pulling 
in  advertisers  the  daily  could 
not  reach  —  mostly  B-  and 
C-level,  such  as  local  retailers  and  restau¬ 
rants.  “We  have  been  able  to  get  a  lot  of 
those  street-level  merchants  we  were  not 
able  to  get  before,”  says  Hooper. 

The  demo  the  paper  has  not  been  able 
to  net,  however,  is  the  18-to-34  set.  “Be 
careful  about  thinking  [free  tabs]  are  a 
cure-all  to  grabbing  younger  readers,” 
Hooper  warns.  “It  took  us  a  while  to  realize 
we  had  a  mix  of  readers.” 

That  was  a  disappointment  at  first,  but 
when  advertisers  learned  the  tab  targets 
certain  ZIP  codes,  they  saw  it  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  specific  areas.  “We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  go  for  the  most  interesting  stories” 
regardless  of  the  reader  demo,  says 
Hooper.  “The  morning  pajjer  is  all  the 
stuff  you  need  to  know.  The  afternoon 
paper  is  all  the  .stuff  you  want  to  know. 

That  is  what  p.m.  is  about.”  1 


A  spinoff  of 
the  Tribune- 
Review  in 
Pittsburgh, 
Trib  p.m. 
has  been 
delivered 
free  to 
homes  since 
2006. 


Pittsburgh  daily  learns 
the  value  of  a  free  tab 


use  of  hawkers  and  newsstands  hardly 
made  a  dent  in  the  city.  “We  would  see 
people  in  the  neighborhoods  and  down¬ 
town  reading  the  paper,  but  that  is  hard  to 
quantity'  to  advertisers,”  says  Trish  Hooper, 
chief  operating  officer  of  Tribune-Re\’iew 
Publishing  Co. 

That’s  when  Tribune-Review  execs  real¬ 
ized  that  Trib  p.m.  would  see  better  pene¬ 
tration  if  it  were  delivered  to  homes.  Since 
Februarv’  2006,  distribution  has  ramped 
up  to  34,000  copies  with  an  85%  stick  rate. 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IT  STARTED  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

Iraq  war.  The  Tribune-Review  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  had  two  reporters  in 
the  Middle  East  filing  daily  reports.  One 
was  embedded  with  the  Marines,  w'hile  the 
other  worked  in  northern  Iraq  with  the 
Kurds.  Due  to  the  time  difference,  some 
dispatches  often  would  get  filed  too  late 
to  make  the  morning  edition. 

So  the  paper  decided  to  produce  an 
“extra”  edition  distributed  on  weekday 
afternoons,  for  25  cents.  It  was,  according 
to  Ralph  Martin,  president  and  CEO  of 
Tribune- Re\iew  Publishing,  a  success, 
selling  7,000  copies  a  day.  But  in  addition 
to  giving  the  reporters  more  space  and 
readers  more  information  about  the 
conflict,  he  adds  that  the  edition  ser\'ed 
another  purpose:  “It  was  a  great  way  to 
test  a  tab  and  the  afternoon  market.” 

Weeks  later,  the  Tribune-Review  opted 
not  to  kill  the  extra  edition,  even  after 
“mission  accomplished”  was  declared  on 
May  1,  2003.  The  tab  morphed  into  a  free 
home-delivered  paper  called  Trib  p.m., 
which  covers  local  news  and  events. 

The  company  tried  different  ways  to 
distribute  the  product  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market,  since  the  Tribune-Review  is  far 
stronger  in  the  surrounding  areas.  Execu¬ 
tives  found  distributing  it  for  free  with  the 


M  IIamIa  feature  stories  written 
MR  NRnIS  by  Jennifer  Saba  and 
II  U  I1UUIU  Fitzgerald  on  the 

Knight  Ridder/McClatchy  deal  and  its 
-  aftermath).  It  is  the  third  year  in  the 
Y  past  four  that  EefP  has  won  for  its 
n  ^  Irafl  coverage,  with  contributors 

I  r  including  Joe  Strupp,  Barbara 
\  Bedway,  Sarah  Weber,  and  Greg 
Mitchell.  Saba  also  took  home  the 
best-series  award  last  year. 

^  The  magazine  received  five 
|Jt  finalist  nods  this  year,  the  most  for 
^  j.^  any  publication.  It  has  earned  11 
•  \  Neal  Awards  in  the  past  five  years. 
r-,’  Only  one  publication,  CSO,  has 
won  more. 


Two  MORE  TOP  PRIZES  CAME 
Editor  Publisher’s  way  in 
the  53rd  Annual  Jesse  H.  / 
Neal  Awards  for  business 
journalism  during  a  March  22 
ceremony  held  at  the  Waldorf  > 
Astoria  in  New  York. 

Tlie  awards,  sponsored  by 
American  Business  Media,  are 
often  called  the  Pulitzers  of  the  A 
business  press.  E&P  won  for  L 
News  Coverage  (for  dozens  of  M 
articles  on  the  press  and  Iraq) 
and  for  Subject-Related  Series  (six 
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Get  ahead  of  the  competition  by  having  up-to-date  information 
when  you  need  it.  The  2007  International  Year  Book  has  the  vital 
data  and  facts  that  you  need  to  maintain  your  competitive  edge. 


3  VOLUME  SET  INCLUDES: 

PART  1 :  Comprehensive  listings  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies. 
PART  2:  10,000  U.S.  and  Canadian  community  newspapers. 
PART  3:  Year  Book's  "Who's  Where?":  46,000  personnel. 


EniTORtJ 
PUBLISHER 

International  Yearbook  | 
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This  database 
contains: 

•  46,000  Newspaper 
Personel 

•  1,600+  Daily 
Newspapers 

•  7,000+  Weekly 
Newspapers 

•  1,400+  Shopper/TMC 
Newspapers 

•  1,300+  Specialty 
Newspapers 
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YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of: 
International  Year  Book 

□  All  3  volumes  for  just  $230 

□  Online  access  (includes  print  volumes)  $895 

□  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  for  just  $150. 

Total  for  this  order  S _ 

(please  include  sales  tax  and  $15  S&H) 


M  vhki:tI 
(itiui: 


E-Mail _ 

(required  for  online  access) 

Nature  of  Business 


□  Payment  Enclosed 

(make  check  payable  to  ADWEEK  Directories) 

□  Charge  my:  □  VISA  □  MC  □  AmEx 


Add  appropriate  sales  tax  in  CA,  DC,  FL, 
GA,  MD,  MN,  MO,  OH,  SC,  TN  and  TX. 
Canada  add  GST. 

Please  add  $15  for  shipping  and  handling. 


T 
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Find  All  Critical  Market  Data 

From  More  Than  1,600  CitiCS  and  All  3,096  COUfltiCS 


Get  the  facts,  figures  and  forecasts 
you  need  to  succeed  in  today's 
marketplace 

•  2007  Market  Rankings 

•  Surveys  of  Daily  Newspaper  Cities 
in  15  categories 

•  Population,  Age  and  Ethnicity 

•  Housing,  Income,  Education 
and  E&P  Indicies 

•  Retail  Sales 


Order  your 
copy  today! 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  957  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  GUIDES 
PO  BOX  16748 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA  91615-9493 


Reasons  to 
order: 

•  Quality  of  Life  Index 

•  Latest  Census  Data 

•  Exclusive  Economic 
and  Demographic 
projections 

•  Exclusive  market 
ranking  tables 

•  A  relocation  guide 
known  ad  the 
"Better  Living  Index" 

•  Easy-to-use  tables 
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Head  to  Miami  lor  sun, 
surf,  aod  now  media 

Interactive  Conference/Trade 
Show  set  for  May  23-24 

BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  LONGEST- 

running  new  media  conferences 
comes  around  again  on  May  23 
and  24  in  Miami.  It’s  the  Interactive 
Media  Conference  and  Trade  Show, 
presented  by  and  sister  publication 
Mediaweek,  to  be  held  at  the  Radisson 
Miami  (see  w'ww.editorandpublisher.com 
for  sign-up  info). 

As  usual,  executives,  editors,  and 
publishers  from  leading  media  Web  sites 
will  attend,  and  the 
12th  annual  EPpy 
awards  will  be 
announced  and 
presented  at  a 
closing  luncheon. 

An  exciting  addition: 
the  first  winners  of 
the  Knight  News 
Keynote  speaker  Challenge  will  be 

Caroline  H.  Little  announced  on  May 

23.  The  initiative  offers  $5  million  this 
year  for  news  experiments  that  use  digital 
media  to  foster  community. 

Keynote  speakers  include  Sarah  Chubb, 
president  of  CondeNet,  and  Mark 
Lukasiewicz,  VP/digital  media  at  NBC 
News.  Caroline  H.  Little,  CEO  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Washingtonpost.Newsweek  In¬ 
teractive,  will  speak  at  the  EPpy  luncheon 
on  May  24. 

Panels  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
including  user-generated  content,  ad¬ 
vances  in  video,  old  and  new-media 
integration,  the  latest  on  blogging,  and 
“The  First  YouTube  Election.” 

Confirmed  panelists  include  David 
Payne,  senior  VP  and  general  manager  of 
CNN.com;  Chuck  Cordray,  VP  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  for  digital  media  at  Hearst 
magazines;  Gail  Griffin,  general  manager 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online; 

Dwight  Silverman,  interactive  editor  at 
the  Houston  Chronicle;  Josh  Quittner, 
editor  of  Business  2.0;  Chris  Cillizza, 
political  blogger  at  washingtonpost.com; 
and  Leon  Levitt,  VP/digital  media  for  Cox 
Newspapers,  among  many  others.  11 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


KIM  RAFF,  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE,  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  APRIL  16 

JUST  HOURS  AFTER  MORE  THAN  TWO  DOZEN  CLASSMATES, 
plus  several  teachers,  were  slain  by  a  crazed  senior  at 
Virginia  Tech,  this  student  ponders  it  all  or  prays  on  the 
drillfield  next  to  the  War  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  campus  in 
Blacksburg.  A  vigil  had  just  been  held  nearby  to  honor  the  32 
victims.  Many  others  were  injured  that  day.  The  tragedy  drew 
hundreds  of  reporters  and  photographers  from  out  of  state, 
but  local  media  provided  some  of  the  strongest  coverage. 

New  FAS-FAX:  Hope  springs  eternal? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Apers  would  finally  eke  out  some 

circulation  gains  this  spring  might 
as  well  light  a  candle  for  the  fall  numbers. 
As  E^P  goes  to  press,  the  spring  FAS- 
FAX  has  not  been  released.  However, 
sources  said  the  overall  numbers  for 
papers  reporting  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  are  in  line  with  past  plunges. 
It’s  expected  that  daily  will  fall  approxi¬ 
mately  2.6%  and  Sunday  will  decline 
around  3.0%,  despite  kind  comparisons. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many:  Publishers 
are  still  weeding  out  other-paid  circ.  Single 
copy,  though  a  small  part  of  overall  circ 
(making  up  about  20%),  continues  to  drop. 
Home-delivered  copies,  on  which  publish¬ 
ers  have  focused  with  renewed  attention, 


NYONE  THINKING  THAT  NEWSPA- 


^7' 


experienced  a  minor 
dip  as  people  continue 
to  look  elsewhere 
for  news. 

On  the  bright  side. 

The  Indianapolis 
Star  benefited  greatly 
this  year  —  the  city 

«  ~  played  host  to  the 

Bryan  Sturgeon,  VP  „  i  j  • 

of  circulation  in  Indy  Super  Bowl  -  and  is 
one  metro  that  made 
a  large  gain.  Daily  circulation  is  up  2.4% 
to  261,405  copies  and  Sunday  increased 
2.0%  to  354,312.  Vice  President  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Bryan  Sturgeon  says  the  paper  can 
thank  a  frequency  switch  with  its  weekend 
package  for  the  surge:  The  Star  added 
Thursday  editions  to  Sunday-only 
subscriptions.  U 
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lucky  13  share  top  honors  thisjfoar 


Miami  Herald  reporter  Debbie  Cenziper  learns  of  her  Pulitzer  win  for  local  reporting.  Flanking 
her  are,  from  left,  Assistant  City  Editor/Investigations  Michael  Sallah,  copy  desk  chief  Jeff 
Kleinman,  City  Editor  Manny  Garcia,  and  Miami  Herald  Media  Co.  Publisher  David  Landsberg. 


Entries  down  overall,  and  Iraq 
stories  not  much  of  a  factor, 
but  online  submissions  surge 

IN  RECENT  YEARS,  THE  ANNUAL  LIST 
of  Pulitzer  Prize  vvinners  for  journal¬ 
ism  tended  to  be  dominated  by  one 
or  two  newspapers,  with  The  Nexv  York 
Times,  The  Wash  ington  Post,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  taking  turns  at  the  top  with 
four  or  more  winners.  This  year,  it  was 
spread-the-wealth  time.  The  14  winners  in 
the  journalism  category  went  to  13  differ¬ 
ent  news  outlets,  with  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  taking  two.  Finalists  came  from 
28  news  organizations. 

Sig  Gissler,  administrator  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  said,  “Despite  the  squeeze 
on  newsroom  budgets,  the  newspaper 
winners  and  finalists  are  heartening  ex¬ 
amples  of  high-quality  journalism  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  watchdog 
function  of  journalism  was  underscored 
by  this  year’s  winners  and  finalists.” 

He  added,  however,  that  “the  war  in 


Iraq  has  not  been  as  expensively  covered 
in  the  entries  as  some  might  think.  That 
may  be  due  to  some  of  the  barriers  to 
coverage  there.”  A  team  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  a  finalist  for  Iraq 
coverage  this  year  but  did  not  win. 

Gissler  also  said  that  the  number  of 
new'spaper  entries  this  year,  1,225,  w'as 
down  from  1,324  last  year.  But,  he  noted, 
“Online  played  a  significant  role  in  about 
15%  to  20%  of  entries  overall.  It  show'ed 
up  most  strongly  in  public  service,  break¬ 
ing  new's,  as  w'ell  as  explanatory  and  local 
reporting.”  All  three  of  the  finalists  in  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  submitted  animation. 

There  w'ere  no  notable  controversies 
this  year.  One  winner,  from  The  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  was  moved  out  of  the 
public  service  category  as  a  finalist  and 
shifted  by  the  Pulitzer  board  to  investiga¬ 
tive,  which  it  won.  “The  Birmingham  en¬ 
try  was  highly  regarded  by  the  public 
service  jur>’,  but  the  board  felt  that  the 
best  fit  was  in  investigative,”  said  Gissler. 

One  thing  never  seems  to  change  from 
year  to  year:  Once  again,  E(^P  was  able 
to  compile  a  list  of  finalists  —  based  on 


2007  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners 

Public  Service:  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Breaking  News  Reporting: 

The  staff  of  The  Oregonian,  Portland 

Investigative  Reporting:  Brett 
Blackledge  of  The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
Explanatory  Reporting: 

Kenneth  R.  Weiss,  Usha  Lee  McFarling, 
and  Rick  Loomis  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Local  Reporiing:  Debbie  Cenziper 
of  The  Miami  Herald 
National  Reporting: 

Charlie  Savage  of  The  Boston  Globe 

INIERNATIONAI.  REPORTING: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  staff 
Featltre  Writing:  Andrea  Elliott 
of  The  New  York  Times 
Commentary:  Cynthia  Tucker  of  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Criticism:  Jonathan  Gold  of  LA  Weekly 
Editoriai.  Writing:  Arthur  Browne, 
Beverly  Weintraub,  and  Heidi  Evans 
of  New  York's  Daily  News 
Editorial  Cartooning:  Walt 
Handelsman  of  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y 
Breaking  News  Photography: 

Oded  Balilty  of  The  Associated  Press 

Feature  Photography: 

Renee  C.  Byer  of  The  Sacramento  Bee 


leaks  —  a  month  before  they  were 
announced  with  this  year’s  winners. 

The  list  proved  to  be  accurate. 

Here  are  a  few’  snapshots  of  the 
w'inners,  based  on  interviews  by  ELsJP 
reporters  Dave  Astor,  Joe  Strupp, 
Jennifer  Saba,  and  Mark  F'itzgerald. 

Wall  Street  Journal; 

Public  Service 
and  International 

Naturally,  soon-to-retire  Managing 
Editor  Paul  Steiger  was  elated  about  the 
two  honors  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  win  for  public  service  is  a  first  ever  in 
that  categor)’  for  the  Journal.  The  paper 
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breaking  news 


The  Associated  Press  congratulates 

Oded  Balilty,  winner  of  the  2007  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  breaking  news  photography. 


AMONA.West  Bank/Feb.  2006 

A  lone  Jewish  woman  attempts  to  hold  back  a  wall  of  Israeli  security  officers 
evacuating  settlements  in  the  West  Bank.  (AP  Photo/Oded  Balilty) 


the  essential  global  news  network 

www.ap.org/pulitzer 


THE 


‘  A  ’ 


SECTION 


Associated  Press  photographer 
Oded  Balilty  won  for  this  image 
of  a  lone  Jewish  settler  challeng¬ 
ing  Israeli  security  officers  during 
clashes  that  erupted  when 
authorities  cleared  the  West 
Bank  settlement  of  Amona. 


submitted  20  stories  reported 

by  James  Bandler,  Charles 

Forelle,  Mark  Maremoiit,  and 

Steve  Stecklow  covering  the 

back-dating  options  scandal 

that  has  plagued  high-profile 

companies  during  the  past 

year.  “It  wasn’t  a  planned 

series,”  Steiger  said.  “It  started 

as  a  single  expose  last  March 

and  built  from  there.”  . 

Seven  Journal  reporters  — 

James  Areddy,  Andrew 
Browne,  Jason  Dean,  Gordon  i.-! 
Fairclough,  Mei  Fong,  Shai  -V  • 

Oster,  and  Jane  Spencer  —  C  'f-*"  »■ 

won  the  international  report-  ,  c  ■*. 
ing  prize  for  their  stories  on 
China.  The  paper  examined  China’s 
growth  from  multiple  angles,  including 
the  strain  it  has  put  on  its  people  and 
the  environment. 

On  besting  other  papers  for  top  honors 
this  year,  including  the  New  York  Times, 
Steiger  said,  “These  things  go  up  and 
down.  It’s  great  to  have  these  two  awards.’ 


Blackledge’s  investigation,  which  began 
back  in  April  of  2005,  included  50  stories 
—  and  it  isn’t  over.  In  fact,  now  that  the 
newspaper  has  assembled  a  huge  data¬ 
base  on  Alabama  community  college 
contracts,  personnel,  accounts  receivable, 
and  payrolls,  it’s  likely  to  get  even  more 
interesting. 

The  series  has  made  things  hot  for 
officials  of  the  community  colleges  — 
and  for  legislators.  One  of  the  revelations 
of  the  investigation  was  that  the  state 
House  majority  leader  had  contracts  on 
two  separate  campuses.  Since  the  series, 
the  chancellor  of  the  system  was  fired. 
Relatives  of  the  chancellor  and  other 
college  officials  have  lost  their  jobs.  A 
federal  investigation  that,  unknown  to 
Blackledge,  was  looking  into  one  college 
in  the  system  before  the  newspaper’s 
revelations  has  now  apparently  broad¬ 
ened  the  scope  of  its  probe. 

The  reporter’s  investigation  combined 
shoe-leather  journalism  and  dozens  of 
interviews  with  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing.  The  News  collected  reams  of  data 
from  campuses  and  “created  a  database 
that  for  the  first  time  allowed  us  to  look  at 
every  check,  essentially,  written”  by  the 
colleges,  said  Blackledge.  By  analyzing 
that  data,  he  found  patterns  of  corruption 
and  favoritism. 

Even  with  this  project,  though,  Black¬ 
ledge  doesn’t  think  of  himself  as  a  classic 
investigative  reporter.  The  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  native  started  in  journalism  with  The 


Investigative 

Brett  J.  Blackledge  says  his  win  is  a 
victory  for  general  assignment  reporters 
everywhere.  Blackledge’s  winning  project, 
a  series  on  nepotism  and  corruption  in 
Alabama’s  community  college  system,  was 
the  “bread-and-butter  stuff”  of 

^everyday  newspaper  reporting. 

“If  you  look  at  [the  series], 
it’s  basic  daily  stuff,  and  that’s 
the  affirmation  to  me  —  that 
this  very  regular  basic  work  that 
so  many  of  us  do  every  day  can 
be  honored  with  an  award  like 
this,”  said  Blackledge.  The 
newspaper  originally  entered 
the  project  in  the  local-report¬ 
ing  category.  “Internally,  I  sort 
of  argued  against  going  into 
investigative  reporting  because 
you  see  so  many  great  projects 
winning  that  category,”  he  said. 
Instead,  the  Public  Service 
award  went  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  its  groundbreaking 
investigation  into  stock-option 
backdating.  “I  figured  it  had 
to  be  them  in  that  category,” 
Blackledge  added. 

Taking  honors  in  feature  photog¬ 
raphy  was  The  Sacramento  Bee’s 
Renee  C.  Byer,  for  her  portrayal 
of  a  single  mother  and  her  son 
who  is  dying  from  cancer. 
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JOURNALISM  AT  ITS  BEST 

Congratulations  to  Our  Pulitzer  Prizewinners 


Cos  Angeles  Si^imes 


Ken  Weiss  Usha  McFarling  Rick  Loomis 

lies  Angeles  ©raes 

2007  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Explanatory  Reporting 

"Altered  Oceans," a  five-part  series,  explored  how  industrial  society 
has  polluted  the  oceans  and  changed  their  basic  chemistry, 
threatening  sea  life  and  human  health  in  the  process.  Weiss 
conceived  the  project  and  served  as  lead  writer,  with  McFarling 
conducting  research  and  writing  the  final  installment.  Loomis 
provided  the  striking  photography  that  accompanied  the  series. 
"Altered  Oceans"  engaged  Los  Angeles  Times  readers  with  traditional 
and  electronic  media,  employing  print,  still  images,  video,  graphics 
and  a  highly  utilized  online  message  board. 


2007  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Editorial  Cartooning 


Handelsman,  in  capturing  his  second  Pulitzer,  was  cited  for  a  body  of  work  that  includes  provocative  print 
cartoons  and  a  pioneering  new  animated  series  on  newsday.com.  The  Pulitzer  Judges  noted  his  originality, 
editorial  effectiveness,  quality  of  drawing  and  pictorial  effect,  both  in  print  and  online.  Handelsman  also 
brings  keen  powers  of  observation,  a  biting  sense  of  humor  and  political  insight  to  his  craft.  His  cartoons 
are  syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Services  for  nationwide  distribution. 


TRIBUNE 


tribune.com 


■¥ 


Associated  Press  right  after  graduating 
with  a  journalism  degree  from  Louisiana 
State  University  in  1986.  He  then  manned 
various  AP  bureaus.  After  five  years  at 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  he  joined  the 
Birmingham  News  in  1998. 


Commentary 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  j 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  columnist  told 
E^P  that  she  includ-  ^«|||||||||||h|||||b 


At  The  Oregonian  in  Portland,  Editor  Sandy  Rowe 
joyfully  reacts  to  the  paper’s  breaking-news  Pulitzer. 

and  Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  and 
Mike  Thompson  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Copley  News  Service  —  also  do  ani¬ 
mation  along  with  their  print  work. 

This  is  the  second  Pulitzer  for  Handels- 
man,  who  previously  received  the  prize  in 
1997  while  at  The  Times-Picayune  of  New 
Orleans.  The  artist  included  cartoons 
about  various  topics  in  his  2006  portfolio, 
with  at  least  two  animations  and  at  least 
one  still  cartoon  about  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration’s  illegal  wiretapping. 


ed  pieces  _ 

various  topics  in  her 
Pulitzer  portfolio, 
but  what  she  wrote 
about  most  2006 
were  GOP  efforts  in 
Georgia  and  else- 

where  to  suppress  r^T  I 

the  vote  of  people  Pulitzer  winner 

(often  poor  African-  Cynthia  Tucker 

Americans)  through  such  means  as  a 
push  for  paid  IDs.  People  have  likened 
that  to  the  Jim  Crow-era  poll  tax. 

Tucker,  who  also  serves  as  the  Journal- 
Constitutions  editorial  page  editor,  was  a 
Pulitzer  finalist  in  2006  and  2004.  When 
it  comes  to  prize  consideration.  Tucker 
competes  mostly  against  columnists  who 
aren’t  also  full-time  editors.  Tucker  said 
she’s  so  used  to  wearing  two  hats  that  she 
“can’t  imagine  what  it  would  be  like”  to 
have  the  luxury  of  doing  only  a  column. 
“But  I’m  committed  to  squeezing  out  the 
[column]  reporting  time  on  the  issues 
that  are  important.” 

Tucker  began  writing  a  column  for  the 


Editorial  Cartooning 

A  2005  crash  course  in  Web  animation 
helped  Walt  Handelsman  win.  “I  submit¬ 
ted  10  still  cartoons  and  10  animations,” 
said  the  Newsday  staffer  in  Melville,  N.Y., 
adding  that  the  judges  mentioned  the 
animation  when  they  praised  his  2006 
portfolio  of  work.  Handelsman  started 
teaching  himself  how  to  animate  his  work 
in  November  2005  and  then  had  the  first 
of  his  many  animations  posted  on  News- 
day.com  in  February  2006.  “I  worked  so 
hard  on  those  things,”  said  the  Tribune 
Media  Services-syndicated  cartoonist. 

This  year’s  other  cartoon  finalists  — 
Nick  Anderson  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 


Breaking  News 

The  Portland  paper  has  been  on  a  hot 
streak  since  1999,  with  this  latest  nod  its 
fifth  Pulitzer  since  then.  In  its  previous 
history,  it  had  only  won  two.  This  time  it 
had  a  total  of  three  finalists  —  a  record 
for  the  paper. 

This  year’s  win  was  for  its  coverage  of 
a  family’s  disappearance  in  the  southern 
Oregon  woods  and  the  desperate  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  father,  James  Kim,  to  save 
them.  The  paper  fiilly  utilized  the  Web, 
including  use  of  video,  audio,  and  interac¬ 
tive  tools,  so  a  huge  number  of  staffers 
were  involved  in  one  way  or  another. 

Kim’s  wife  and  two  children  were  saved 
after  a  nine-day  ordeal,  but  he  was  found 
dead.  The  Oregonian  discovered  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  had  left 
open  a  gate  on  the  road  the  Kims  took 
into  the  snowy  woods.  The  .state  made 
.several  key  changes  in  rules  and  how  it 
will  handle  searches  in  the  future. 

“Our  thoughts  today  are  with  the  Kim 
family,  for,  as  our  reporting  showed,  this 
is  a  tragic  accident  that  might  have  been 
avoided,”  said  Executive  Editor  Peter 
Bhatia.  “The  work  is  honored  for  breaking 
news,  which  it  was,  but  it  also  represents 
what  newspaper  journalism  is  all  about: 
serving  as  a  watchdog  for  the  public  on 
governmental  institutions.”  ® 


.ANALYZING 

,VIXJK- 

CALUNG 
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2002,  will  be  honored 
posthumously  with  this 
year’s  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Moral  Courage 
Award  sponsored  by  the 
Holocaust  Museum 
Houston  on  May  6. 


The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era  has  won  the  Taylor 
Family  Award  for  Fairness 
in  Newspapers  (adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Nieman 
Foundation)  for  its  series 
on  the  schoolhouse 


shooting  of  it)  Amish 
girls  in  Nickel  Mines,  Pa, 


as  publisher  of  the 
Jennings  (La.)  Daily 
News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association  during 
its  127th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  New  Orleans. 


Daniel  Pearl,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter 
who  was  murdered  by 
terrorists  in  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  in  February 


Dona  H.  Smith,  who 
for  10  years  has  served 


“Marketplace”  section.  Brian  Bergen  has 
been  named  product  marketing  director. 
Bergen  most  recently  served  as  a  free¬ 
lance  consultant  for  marketing  company 
Advertising  Clarity. 


C  O  N  N  E  C  T  1  C  U  1 
Derek  Anderson  has  been  named  director 
of  the  interactive  media  division  of  The 
Day  Publishing  Co.  in  New  London.  In 
addition,  he  will  serve  as  business  manag¬ 
er  of  theday.com.  Previously,  Anderson 
was  the  publisher  and  co-founder  of 
VillageSoup,  a  local  media  company  in 
Rockland,  Maine.  Ron  Welby  has  been 
appointed  business  development  manag¬ 
er  for  interactive  media.  Welby  has  served 
as  business  development  manager  of 
GateHouse  Media  since  2002. 


NEWSPEOPLE®  EDlTORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

MARYLAND 

Timothy  Ryan 

Timothy  Ryan  has  been  appointed  chief 
executive  officer,  president,  and  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  Co.  Ryan  was 
vice  president  of  circulation  and  opera¬ 
tions  at  The  Sun  from  July  2000  to 
February  2005,  and  since  then  he  has 
served  as  vice  president  of  circulation 
and  consumer  marketing  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  A  native  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Ryan  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1982  at  the  Tribune,  where  he  served  in  several  circu¬ 
lation  management  positions.  He  was  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  from  June  1993  to  June  2000. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


1)  1  S  T  R  1  C  T  O  E  C  O  L  U  M  B  I  A 
Douglas  D.M.  Joo  has  been  named  chairman 
of  The  Washington  Times  LLC.  Previous¬ 
ly,  he  was  president  of  The  Washington 
Times.  Thomas  R  McDevitt  succeeds  him  as 
president.  McDevitt,  the  paper’s  former 
marketing  director,  is  a  member  of  the 
corporate  board. 


E  L  O  R  I  1)  A 

Robert  Bridges  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Suwannee  Democrat.  He  is  promoted 
from  reporter. 


Gregory  L.  Clay  has  been  named  strategic 
marketing  manager  for  the  Pensacola 


ARIZONA 

Terry  Horne  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  East  Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa.  He 
also  was  named  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Tribune,  the  Scottsdale  Tribune, 
and  other  metro  Phoenix  publications 
owned  by  Freedom  Communications. 
Previously,  Horne  served  as  vice  president 
of  community  newspapers  for  The 
Arizona  Republic. 


CNP/Bay  Area  News  Group.  He  most 
recently  was  operations  director  at  the 
Mercury  News. 


lation  for  North  Jersey  Media 
Group.  Marquis  most  recently 
served  as  new  business  devel¬ 
opment  manager  at  The 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


Elaine  Larsen  has  been  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Pacifica  Tribune. 
Larsen  most  recently  serv'ed  as  managing 
editor.  She  succeeds  Mario  Dianda,  who  has 
been  appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  Group  in  Palo  Alto. 


Rebecca  Allen  has  been  named  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  for  Lifestyle  for  FYeedom  Orange 
County  Information  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
publisher  of  The  Orange  County  Register. 
Most  recently,  Allen  served  as  the 
Registers  “Morning  Read”  editor.  Glenn 
Hall  has  been  appointed  deputy  editor  of 
innovation.  Previously,  he  served  as  senior 
team  leader  and  business  editor  for  the 


C  A  L  I  F  O  R  N  I  A 
David  Bauer  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  for  the  California 
Newspapers  Partnership/Bay  Area  News 
Group.  Bauer  has  served  as  VP/operations 
at  the  San  Jose  (Calif)  Mercury  News 
since  2005.  He  replaces  Dennis  Miller, 
who  has  retired.  Joe  Boessenecker  has  been 
appointed  production  director  for  the 
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News  Journal.  Previously,  he  serv'ed  as 
advertising  qualitv’  manager. 

I  I)  A  H  O 

Rick  Weaver  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune.  Weaver  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  and  president 
of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

ILLINOIS 

Tony  Hunter  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president /circulation  and  operations  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Hunter  most  recent¬ 
ly  w'as  VP  of  operations.  Owen  Youngman 
has  been  named  senior  VP/strategv'  and 
development.  He  has  been  vice  president 
of  development  since  2000. 

I  N  1)  I  A  N  A 

Kerry  Hubartt  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  News-Sentinel  in  Fort  WavTie. 
Previously,  he  served  as  senior  editor. 
Hubartt  succeeds  Linda  Austin,  who 
resigned  in  January  to  become  editor 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 


nitv’  Newspapers  in  Shelbyville.  Koltz 
most  recently  was  director  of  Internet  op¬ 
erations  for  the  Eagle-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  in  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Jeff  Vanderbeck  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  \he  Appalachian  News-Express 
in  Pikeville.  He  has  serv  ed  as  general 
manager  since  2003. 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  1  S 
iennette  Barnes  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  at  The  Standard-Times  in 
New  Bedford.  Previously,  she  serv  ed  as 
a  reporter. 

M  I  C  H  1  G  A  N 

Robin  Boyle  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Hillsdale  Daily  News.  Boyle 
most  recently  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Marathon  (Fla.)  Free  Press. 

James  Mitchell  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  South  Lyon  Herald.  He  is  promoted 
from  reporter. 


K  E  N  T  U  C  K  Y 

Brad  Koltz  has  been  appointed  director  of 
interactive  media  for  Landmark  Commu- 


MISSOURI 

David  Stoeffler  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  Suburban  Journals  of  Greater 
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ILLINOIS 

John  Barron 

has  been  named 
general  manager 
of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  executive  editor. 


St.  Louis.  Stoeffler  most  recently  w'as  vice 
president  of  new’s  at  Lee  Enterprises.  Dave 
Bundy  has  been  named  editorial  director 
for  Suburban  Journals.  Previously,  he 
serv'ed  as  editor  of  The  Bismarck  (N.D.) 
Tribune.  Erik  Smelser  has  been  named 
online  director.  Smelser  served  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  The  Daily  Star  in 
Hammond,  La. 

Eric  Crump  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Marshall  Democrat-News.  He  is  promot¬ 
ed  from  reporter.  He  succeeds  Chuck  Mason. 

M  O  N  1  A  N  A 

Stephanie  Pressly  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle. 
Pressly  most  recently  w'as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune. 

N  E  W  MEXICO 
Ginny  Sohn  has  been  named  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  Sohn 
has  serv'ed  as  advertising  director  since 
1989.  Julieta  Chavez  was  named  financial 
vice  president  of  The  New  Mexican,  Inc. 
Previously,  she  was  controller.  Joseph  Vigil 
has  been  named  advertising  director.  He 
has  been  manager  of  displav  advertising 
since  1994.  Al  Waldron  has  been  named 
operations  director.  He  has  served  as 
production  director  since  2005. 

Mike  Bell  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
Alamogordo  Daily  News.  Previously, 
he  was  general  manger  of  the  Sterling 
Journal-Advocate  in  Colorado.  Bell 
succeeds  Richard  Coltharp,  who  has  served 
as  publisher  since  1998. 

Walter  Rubel  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Las  Cruces  Sun-News.  Rubel 
previously  served  as  managing  editor 
before  he  was  named  the  Sun-News'  Santa 
Fe  bureau  chief  in  2003.  He  succeeds 
Martha  Mauritson,  who  left  in  Januarv’  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Carlsbad 
Current-Argus. 
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IICIIARD  A.  CIIAPMAN/CIIICAUO  SUN-TIMK.4 


Nobody  who  has  ever  read  a  newspaper, 
or  listened  to  a  broadcast  should  miss 
these  gripping  stories  of  how  the 
intrepid  and  ingenious  reporters  of  the 
Associated  Press  have  gotten  the  scoop 
and  recorded  our  history,  from  Indian  ' 
wan  to  baseball’s  World  Series. 


■Walter  Cronkite 


BREAKING  NEWS 


IHow  the  Associated  Press  has  Covered 
War,  Peace,  and  Everything  Else 

,  By  Reporters  of  Use  Associated  Press 
Foreword  by  David  Halberstam 
Princeton  Architectural  Press 


Availatile  in  June  at  fine 
bookstores  everywhere. 

www.ap.org/breakingnews 


OBITUARIES 


NEW  YORK 
Marcus  W.  Brauchli  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Pretiously,  he  ser\'ed  as  global 
news  editor.  Brauchli  succeeds  Paul  E. 
Steiger,  who  has  serv  ed  as  managing 
editor  since  1991. 


Neal  Shine 

76,  Died  April  3 

REPORTER,  EDITOR,  PUBLISHER,  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


There  is  much  that  can  be  said 

about  the  life  and  career  of  Neal  ^  \  i 

Shine,  but  perhaps  the  best  way  1 

to  sum  it  up  is  that  more  than  anvthing, 
he  strived  to  make  life  better  for  others. 

A  charitable,  passionate  newsman, 

Shine  was  among  a  fading  breed  of  journalists  who  witnessed  firsthand  the  evolution 
of  newspapers  from  hot  type  and  paste-up  to  pagination  and  the  Internet.  He  began 
his  career  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1950  as  a  copy  boy,  and  throughout  the  next  45 
years  he  serv  ed  the  paper  as  a  reporter,  city  editor,  managing  editor,  senior  managing 
editor,  columnist,  and  publisher.  He  was  a  hard-laughing,  hardworking  newsman  who 
believed  in  informing  the  public  and  reporting  the  facts  while  always  remaining  fair. 

Working  as  a  reporter,  he  brought  to  light  mishandled  cases  in  the  Macomb 
County  juvenile  courts;  as  an  editor,  he  led  the  news  staff  to  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
Free  Press'  coverage  of  the  1967  Detroit  riots,  as  well  as  the  George  Polk  Award  for 
the  paper’s  reports  on  the  Kent  State  University  shootings  in  1970. 

Shine  also  was  instrumental  in  implementing  the  joint  operating  agreement 
betw^een  the  Free  Press  and  The  Detroit  News  in  1987,  a  union  he  disliked  but  saw 
through  just  the  same.  He  tried  to  retire  two  years  later,  but  in  1990  he  was  asked  to 
return  to  become  publisher.  Shine  held  that  post  until  his  second  and  final 
retirement  in  1995,  the  same  year  that  saw  the  Free  Press  embroiled  in  a  bitter 
19-month  labor  strike,  the  longest  in  American  journalism. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Madison  Taylor  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Times-News  in  Burlington.  Previous¬ 
ly,  he  was  managing  editor  of  The  Daily 
News  in  Jacksomille. 


Stacey  Manning  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Brunswick  Beacon  in  Shallotte. 
Manning  most  recently  w'as  news  editor 
at  The  Kentucky  Standard  in  Bardstowm. 


OHIO 

Gary  Lamberg  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Athens  Messenger.  Previously, 
Lamberg  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  Daily  Advocate. 


Gary  Merrell  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Delaware  Gazette,  and  also  will 
serve  as  publisher  of  parent  company 
BrowTi  Publishing  Co.’s  mid-Ohio  group 
of  newspapers.  He  most  recently  serv  ed 
as  publisher  of  The  Athens  Messenger. 


Jill  NevelS-Haun  has  been  named  executive 
editor/director  of  content  and  audience 
development  for  The  News-Messenger 
in  Fremont  and  the  Port  Clinton  News 
Herald.  Previously,  she  w-as  managing 
editor  of  The  Herald-Dispatch  in  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.Va. 


Chris  Dumond  has  been  named  city'  editor 
of  the  JoumalNews  in  Hamilton.  He  is 
promoted  from  business  reporter. 


O  K  L  A  H  O  M  A 
Charlotte  Klutts  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 
Previously,  Klutts  served  as  advertising 
director  for  The  McAlester  News-Capital. 


OREGON 

Janet  Geary  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  World  in  Coos  Bay.  Geary  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  of  The 
Record-Courier  in  Minden,  Nev. 


P  E  N  N  S  Y  1.  \  A  N  1  A 
Steve  Fountain  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  several  GateHouse  Media 
properties  in  northeast  Pennsylvania, 
including  the  Wayne  Independent  and 
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NEWSPEOPLE 

—  OBITUARIES- - 


Fawn  Vrazo 

60,  Died  April  8 

REPORTER,  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 

Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reporter 
who  wrote  of  her 
repeated  bouts 
with  life- 
threatening 
disease  in  the 
papers  series 
“The  Cancer 
Chronicles,” 

Fawn  Vrazo 
was  not  one  to 
take  her  illness  lying 
down.  First  diagnosed  in 
1992,  she  would  sarcas¬ 
tically  refer  to  it  as  “the 
disease  that  keeps  on 
giving,”  and  continued  to 
fight  her  cancer  for  years 
when  it  returned  in 
1999,  2002,  and  2004. 

In  2005,  Vrazo  faced 
her  greatest  challenge 
yet,  as  the  cancer  spread 
to  her  brain.  After  more 
than  a  year  of  fighting, 
she  died  on  April  8. 


During  her  23  years 
at  the  Inquirer,  Vrazo 
served  as  a  local,  nation¬ 
al,  and  foreign  reporter, 
and  was  stationed  at  its 
Houston  bureau  in  1986 
and  its  London  bureau  in 
1996.  She  also 
wrote  editorials, 
investigative 
pieces,  and 
medical  stories. 
In  2005,  she 
accepted  a 
buyout. 

Vrazo  and  her 
husband,  John,  had  been 
married  for  18  years 
when  he  died  in  1996. 

Maurice  Twomey 

76,  Died  April  3 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  CHICAGO 
SUN-TIMES 

For  Maury  '1\vomey, 
who  spent  nearly  50 
years  as  a  circulation 
manager  in  Chicago  and 
Spokane,  Wash.,  the 
process  of  getting  copies 
of  the  newspaper  into 


readers’  hands  wasn’t 
just  a  job  —  it  was  his 
personal  mission.  He 
believed  that  it  was  all 
well  and  good  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  paper,  but 
it’s  all  a  loss  if  no  one 
gets  to  read  it. 

Twomey  got  his  start 
in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  at  age  16,  when 
he  landed  a  job  at  the 
former  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  worked  his 
way  up  to  circulation 
manager,  and  when  that 
paper  folded,  he  became 
director  of  circulation  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
in  1978.  He  joined  The 
Spokesman-Review  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1985 
as  circulation  manager, 
and  remained  there  until 
his  retirement  in  1996. 

Twomey  and  his  wife, 
Rosemary,  were  married 
for  55  years.  He  died  in 
their  home  following 
a  13-year  battle  with 
cancer. 


Fawn  Vrazo 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Terry 
Alvarez 

has  been  named 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
He  most  recently  was  classified 
advertising  director  at  the  East 
Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa,  Ariz. 


Ken  McElroy  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Butler  Eagle.  McElroy 
most  recently  was  director  of  advertising 
at  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
John  Carr  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
The  Georgetown  Times.  Previously,  he 
served  as  general  manager.  Jason  Lesley 
has  been  named  editor.  Lesley  most 
recently  was  executive  editor. 

I  f:  X  A  s 

Lisa  Chappell  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Herald-Banner  in  Greenville. 
Previously,  she  served  as  advertising 
director. 


the  Carbondale  News.  Fountain  most 
recently  served  as  editor  of  The  Reporter 
in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. 

Joe  Butkiewicz  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Times  Leader  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  He  has  served  as  managing  editor 
of  Times  Leader  Community  Newspapers 
since  2005.  Anne  Woelfel  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor.  She  most 
recently  served  as  design  and  copy  team 


leader.  Lindsey  Jones  has  been  named 
presentation  editor.  Previously,  Jones  was 
a  senior  page  designer  for  the  San  Angelo 
(Texas)  Standard-Times.  David  Konopki 
has  been  named  sports  editor.  A  former 
Times  Leader  sportswriter,  he  most  re¬ 
cently  was  editor  of  the  Dallas  Post.  Heidi 
Roccograndi  has  been  promoted  to  night 
editor.  Since  joining  the  newsroom  in 
2000,  she  has  served  as  a  copy  editor 
and  designer. 


Chris  Cobler  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Victoria  Advocate.  Previously,  Cobler 
served  as  editor  of  the  Greeley  (Colo.) 

Tribune  for  10  years. 

Rebecca  Chavez-Becker  has  been  appointed 
sales  director  of  Hispanic  publications  for 
the  San  Antonio  Expre.ss-News.  Previous-  1 
ly,  she  was  sales  catalyst  for  The  Dallas  \ 
Morning  News.  Patrick  Magallanes  has  !  i 

been  named  vice  president  of  marketing.  |  i 

He  most  recently  was  global  category  , ' 

director  of  marketing  and  advertising  !  | 

at  Accenture.  ^  | 

WASHINGTON  |j 

Chris  Biencourt  has  been  named  vice  presi-  1 1 
dent  of  labor  relations  at  The  Seattle  i  I 

Times.  Biencourt  has  serv'ed  as  director  of 
labor  relations  since  1998. 

W  i:  S  1  V  1  R  G  1  N  I  A  1 1 

Amy  Howat  has  been  named  director/ad-  ' ! 
vertising  and  marketing  for  The  Herald-  j 

Dispatch  in  Huntington.  Previously,  she  1 1 

was  market  development  director.  j 


Honoring  novel  efforts  that  promote: 

O  ^fesh  forms  of  information  sharing 

O  unique  interactions  that  impact  a  community 

O  new  ways  of  imparting  useful  information 

O  pioneering  ideas  for  community  media 

$  10,000  Grand  Prize 

$5,000  in  Special 
Distinction  Awards 

New!  $  1,000 

Citizens  Media  Award 

,v  Administered  by:  J-Lab:  The  Institute  for  Interactive  Journalism 

7100  Baltimore  Ave.  #101,  College  Park.  MD  20740 
I<P^TS?jL)  ^  nevvs@j-lab.org  P:  301-985-4020 

X  '••■nkMrtoi  jaurnwr  FufKled  by  Th©  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation 
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EDITORIAL 


lUPPfTAUinME 

What  explains  the  near-delusional  industry  optimism  about 
Sam  Zell’s  bargain-basement  deal  for  Tribune  Co.? 


Now  THAT  THE  SHOCK  OF  SaM 
Zell’s  low-ball,  gimmick-laden 
$8.2  billion  deal  for  Tribune 
Co.  has  worn  off,  it’s  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  lot  of  puzzling  happy  talk  by 
people  you’d  think  would  know  better. 

Newspaper  folks  from  the  newsroom  to 
the  C-level  suites  are  professing  themselves 
pleased  as  punch  about  the  deal  taking 
Tribune  private.  No  longer  will  bad  of  Wall 
Street  be  looking  over  our  shoulder  every 
quarter,  they  say.  And  how  could  you  not 
feel  good  about  the  future  of  this  industry, 
they  add,  when  three 
billionaires  are  fighting  to 
get  into  newspapers?  (Hey, 
make  that  four  if  you  count 
David  Geffen’s  still  unre¬ 
quited  desire  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Timesl) 

We’ll  take  a  back  seat  to 
no  one  when  it  comes  to  dis¬ 
dain  for  The  Street’s  myopic 
focus  on  quarterly  results, 
its  unchanging  demands  for  “efficiencies” 
that  bleed  newsrooms,  and  its  expressions 
of  shock  when  all  the  industry’s  obedient 
hacking  away  fails  to  move  share  prices. 

But  only  a  fool  can  continue  to  believe 
that  private  investors  will  act  much  differ¬ 
ently  —  especially  when,  as  with  Zell,  the 
deal  to  take  Tribune  private  means  loading 
on  $13  billion  in  debt,  or  10  times  the 
Chicago  media  giant’s  revenues  last  year. 
MediaNews  Group  CEO  William  Dean 
Singleton,  who  knows  a  little  something 
about  the  newspaper  business,  likes  to 
remind  people  that  the  scrutiny  and 
discipline  bankers  impose  on  privately  held 
chains  like  his  isn’t  significantly  different 
from  Wall  Street’s  pressure. 

As  the  TVibune  deal  was  announced,  the 


usual  unnamed  people  close  to  Zell  predict¬ 
ed  confidently  in  the  press  that  the  billion¬ 
aire  would  cut  costs.  The  problem  is,  there’s 
nothing  superfluous  left  to  trim  at  Tribune. 
But  as  we  see  in  Philadelphia,  where  Knight 
Bidder  relentlessly  imposed  “efficiency” 
after  “efficiency”  long  before  it  was  forced 
to  auction,  a  new  private  owner  can  still 
find  a  rationale  to  wield  the  knife. 

If  this  were  simply  a  matter  of  a  billion¬ 
aire  risking  his  own  money,  we  would  shut 
up  and  hope  for  the  best,  too.  But  by  fash¬ 
ioning  this  deal  around  the  tax  advantages 
of  an  ESOP  (employee 
stock  ownership  plan), 

Zell  and  Tribune’s  board  of 
directors  are  forcing  work¬ 
ers  to  tie  their  fate  to  the 
performance  of  Tribune 
shares,  without  giving 
them  any  real  voice  in  the 
company  they  “own.” 
Maybe  it’ll  work  out  like 
the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel  and  make  millionaires  of  reporters 
and  press  operators.  Or  maybe  it’ll  work  out 
like  Enron  or  United  Airlines. 

The  flagship  Chicago  Tribune  for  decades 
coowned  the  City  News  Bureau,  which 
drilled  cub  reporters  on  skepticism  and 
thorough  reporting  with  one  phrase:  “If 
your  mother  says  she  loves  you,  check  it 
out.”  TVibune  employees,  Sam  Zell  is  many 
things,  maybe  even  your  eventual  savior. 

But  he’s  not  your  mother. 

“Hope  is  the  thing  with  feathers,”  wrote 
Emily  Dickinson,  a  poet  of  somewhat 
wider  reputation  than  the  late  reporter  Ed 
Eulenberg,  who  is  widely  credited  with  coin¬ 
ing  that  Qty  News  motto.  It’s  a  nice  observ'a- 
tion,  but  sometimes,  as  with  this  deal,  hope 
is  the  last  refuge  of  the  bird-brained. 


If  the  idea  of 
taking  Tribune 
private  gives  you 
the  warm-and- 
fuzzies,  don’t 
believe  the  hype. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


The  end  of  normalcy 


THE  DAY  EVERYTHING 


Everyone  recalls  the  front  pages  from  the  day  after,  but  a  look  at 
one  from  the  morning  of  9/1 1  reveals  what  we  have  truly  lost 

Everything  changed  that  day.  Perhaps  that’s  why 
millions  of  us  still  retain,  filed  away,  the  front  page  of 
our  local  paper  for  Sept.  12,  2001,  carrying  a  banner 
headline  that  reads  something  like  “America  Under 
Attack”  or  “New  Day  of  Infamy.”  But  the  true  impact  of 
what  happened  hit  me  harder  than  it  had  for  quite  some  time  this 
month  while  examining  a  routine,  even  dull,  front  page  from  the  day 
before  —  the  morning  of  the  terror  attacks. 

It  happened  because  my  son  in  film  school  was  preparing  to  shoot 
his  10-minute  sophomore  movie,  a  fictional  narrative  based  on  a 


family  in  our  upstate  towm  wlio  lost  their 
father  on  9/11.  For  many  years  my  son 
played  on  a  Little  League  team  with  one 
of  the  boys,  and  I  coached  with  the  dad 
all  that  time.  The  film  opens  on  the 
morning  of  the  tragedy  with  a  scene  of 
the  father  heading  off  to  work,  and  my 
son  wondered  if  I  could  help  him  locate 
a  paper  from  that  day. 

This  proved  to  be  no  easy  task.  Who 
saved  that  morning’s  paper?  After  quite  a 
few  calls  and  e-mails  to  New  York  area 
newspapers,  to  no  avail,  I  finally  con¬ 
vinced  a  gracious  New  York  Times  staffer 
to  send  me  a  PDF  of  Page  One.  Then  I 
printed  it  out,  nearly  full-size,  to  send 
to  my  son. 

Holding  it  in  my  hands,  it  produced  a 
shiver.  There  was  the  weather  forecast  in 
the  upper  right  corner,  accurately  predict¬ 
ing  the  memorable  day  as  “mainly  sunny 
...  high  79.”  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  would  have  read  that  very  edition  on 
the  train  to  New  York  City  that  morning, 
speeding  down  the  Hudson  as  one  of  the 
hijacked  planes  flew  directly  overhead, 
followed  minutes  later  by  a  conductor  an¬ 
nouncing  over  the  P.A.  system,  “You  won’t 


believe  this  folks,  but  a  plane  has  hit  one 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  towers.”  I 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  smoke  far 
down  the  river.  Then  upon  arrival  at 


Grand  Central,  the  conductor  announced 
that  the  second  tower  had  been  struck. 

But  what  really  set  me  thinking,  more 
than  five  years  later,  was  this:  The  killings 
in  America  were  confined  to  that  day,  but 
within  hours  of  the  terror  attacks,  events 
w'ere  set  in  motion  that  would  lead  to 
even  more  Americans  perishing  abroad  in 
an  unnecessary  war  —  not  to  mention  all 
the  dead  Iraqis  and  the  wasting  of  a  tril¬ 
lion  dollars.  As  Richard  Clarke  revealed, 
before  9/11  w'as  over  the  administration 
w'as  already  boasting  that  it  w'ould  attack 
Saddam,  even  without  any  proof  of  a 


connection  to  that  day’s  terror  attacks. 

Looking  at  that  front  page  reminded 
me  of  what  was  lost:  the  relatively  peace¬ 
ful  “normalcy”  of  our  lives  then,  and  the 
hope  that  major  problems  plaguing  us 
here  at  home  (such  as  health  care)  could 
be  tackled  and  resolved. 

What  W'as  the  lead  upper-right  headline 
that  day  in  the  Times?  “Key  Leaders  Talk 
of  Possible  Deals  to  Rev’ive  Economy.”  Next 
to  that:  “Scientists  Urge  Bigger  Supply 
of  Stem  Cells.”  Ho-hum,  but  a  whole  lot 
better  than  “Surge  of  U.S.  Troops  to  Bagh¬ 
dad  Not  Producing  Results.” 

Other  front-page  headlines  from  Sept. 
11,  2001,  reflect  an  innocence  now  lost: 
“School  Dress  vs.  a  Sea  of  Bare  Flesh”  and 
“In  a  Nation  of  Early  Risers,  Morning  TV 
is  a  Hot  Market.”  Oh,  for  those  days  when 
the  Times  was  criticized  for  running  soft 
news  on  Page  One!  If  we  could  only  turn 
back  the  clock. 

This  was  brought  home  even  more 
painfully  on  April  25  in  Bill  Moyers’  PBS 
special  Buying  the  War,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  broadcast-TV  indictment  yet  of  the 
news  media’s  role  as  key  enablers  in  the 
march  to  war  in  2002  and  2003.  While 
much  of  the  e\'idence  presented  of  the 
media’s  role  as  cheerleaders  for  the  war 
W'as  not  new,  it  was  skillfully  assembled, 
w'ith  many  fresh  quotes  from  interv'iew  s 
along  W'ith  numerous  embarrassing 
statements  by  journalists  and  pundits 
that  proved  grossly  misleading  or  WTong. 
Several  prominent  media  figures,  prod¬ 
ded  by  Moyers,  admitted 
the  media  failed  miser¬ 
ably,  though  few'  took 
personal  responsibility. 

In  fact,  as  he  pointed  out, 
the  many  pundits  who  got 
everything  wTong  in  the 
run-up  to  the  war  —  and 
then  everything  wTong 
about  it  since  —  continue 
to  flourish  on  TV  talk  shows  and  w'ith 
newspaper  and  magazine  columns. 

The  w'ar  continues  today,  now'  in  its 
fifth  year,  with  the  death  toll  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Iraqis  rising  again.  Yet  Moyers 
pointed  out,  “The  press  has  yet  to  come 
to  terms  w'ith  its  role  in  enabling  the  Bush 
Administration  to  go  to  war  on  false  pre¬ 
tenses.”  More  than  just  about  anyone, 
many  of  those  in  the  media  no  doubt  wish 
they  could  turn  back  the  clock  to  the 
morning  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  and  do  a  lot 
of  things  differently  in  the  months  and 
vears  that  follow  ed.  S 


Many  in  the  media 
no  doubt  wish  they 
could  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  morning 
of  9/11  and  do  a  lot  of 
things  differently. 
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Goss  International  joins  Editor  and  Publisher  in  saluting 
N.  Christian  Anderson  and  The  Orange  County  Register. 

We  are  proud  to  provide  press  and  packaging  technology 
to  support  the  "Publisher  of  the  Year"  and  an  organization 
pushing  journalism  and  newspaper  production  to  the 
highest  level. 
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THE  NEXT 

STAGE 

After  helping  to  define  ‘The  O.C.,’ 

Ch  ris  Anderson  turns  the  page, 
in  novating  for  future  gains 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Yes,  Chris  Anderson  lets  slip,  he  does  know  some 
of  the  ladies  in  Bravo’s  semi-reality  TV  series  The  Real 
Housewives  of  Orange  County  —  unfortunately,  he 
quickly  adds.  But  he  grins  as  he  says  it.  They’re  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  fact,  his  17-year-old  daughter  Amanda  even  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  episode,  riding  at  a  horse  show  and  later  talking  with  one 
of  the  Real  Housewive’s  daughters,  an  actual  friend  from  high  school. 

You  didn’t  want  her  on,  but  you  signed  the  permission  slip  anyway? 
“Her  mom  signed  the  permission  slip,”  he  says.  And  the  grin  returns. 
On  this  perfect  Southern  California  day  in  early  April,  the  publisher 

and  CEO  of  The  Orange  County  Register  As  he  turns  off  Irvine,  making  for  fusion 

drives  toward  Irvine  Boulevard  and  lunch.  seafood  restaurant  Opah  in  Aliso  Viejo,  he 
Anderson  chats  about  family:  the  other  points  out  one  of  the  last  remaining  orange 

daughter  who’s  now  interning  where  he  held  groves  in  the  area  There  are  maybe  100  trees, 
his  first  daily  newspaper  job,  at  the  Walla  Now  that  Orange  County  is  its  own  brand 

Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  and  the  son  for  sun,  sea,  and  a  certain  suburban  sexiness 

who’s  studying  filmmaking  a  couple  towns  —  and  “O.C.”  is  as  familiar  a  shorthand  to  a 

away  from  the  Registers  office.  He  also  talks  teenage  girl  in  Akron  as  one  in  Anaheim  — 

about  marketing  and  editing  a  newspaper  it’s  easy  to  forget  that  not  so  long  ago  it 
plus  a  growing  portfolio  of  specialty  publica-  had  hardly  any  identity  at  all  (beyond 

tions  in  the  real  Orange  County  through  standing  for  conservative  Republicanism), 

which  he’s  driving.  It’s  the  O.C.  of  malls,  and  and  certainly  was  not  firing  up  the  popular 

traffic,  and  fish  taco  joints,  and  surf  shops,  imagination, 

and  car-design  firms,  and  exit  ramps  that  Even  today.  Orange  County  has  34 

lead  to  gated  communities  and  beaches,  as  separate  cities,  but  nothing  that  could  be 

well  as  Little  Saigon  and  Latino  enclaves.  called  its  center.  In  a  Southern  California 


and  CEO  of  The  Orange  County  Register 
drives  toward  Irvine  Boulevard  and  lunch. 
Anderson  chats  about  family:  the  other 
daughter  who’s  now  interning  where  he  held 
his  first  daily  newspaper  job,  at  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  and  the  son 
who’s  studying  filmmaking  a  couple  towns 
away  from  the  Registers  office.  He  also  talks 
about  marketing  and  editing  a  newspaper 
plus  a  growing  portfolio  of  specialty  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  real  Orange  County  through 
which  he’s  driving.  It’s  the  O.C.  of  malls,  and 
traffic,  and  fish  taco  joints,  and  surf  shops, 
and  car-design  firms,  and  exit  ramps  that 
lead  to  gated  communities  and  beaches,  as 
well  as  Little  Saigon  and  Latino  enclaves. 
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Anderson  says  the  OC 
Post  draws  many  read¬ 
ers  who  wouldn’t  pick 
up  the  Register.  Below, 
on  the  day  of  its  launch 
on  Aug.  21,  2006.  At 
left  is  Scott  Flanders, 
CEO  of  Freedom 
Communications. 


de\  oted  to  the  medium  cool,  all  of  the  O.C.’s 
major  commercial  TV  stations  are  still 
beamed  from  LA.  Teenage  soap  operas  and 
realiU-  shows  set  in  the  O.C.  may  crowd 
prime  time  nowadays,  but  Orange  Count\' 
new's  is  still  often  missing  in  action  from 
the  "local”  TV  new'scasts. 

It  s  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  amor¬ 
phous  area  known  for  Disneyland,  orange 
groves,  the  home  of  Richard  NLxon,  and 
pretU'  much  nothing  else  became  “The 
O.C.”  in  large  part  because  of  the  w’ork  of 
Chris  Anderson  and  the  newspaper  he 
began  transforming  as  a  30-year-old  editor 
just  arrived  from  Walla  Walla. 

Now,  Anderson  is  leading  the  Orange 
County  Register  as  publisher  in  a  hot 
market  during  a  distinctly  ftigid  time  for 
ne\\’spapers.  Just  as  the  Register  helped 
change  Orange  CounU'  and  gave  it  a  badly 
needed  identit}’,  Anderson  and  his  paper 
have  the  potential  to  reshape  a  troubled 
newspaper  industiy  —  by  leading  with 
innovation  and  risk-taking  in  pioneering 
efforts  to  amass  2m  audience  with  a  portfo¬ 
lio  of  products  that  use  or  discard  the 
Register  brand  as  needed. 

Freedom  CEO  Scott  Flanders  is  now  em¬ 
phasizing  collaboration  bet^veen  its  news¬ 
papers  and  publications  —  a  no-brainer 
anywhere  else,  but  a  prickly  task  given  the 
libertarian-lo\ing  company’s  tradition  of 
encouraging  publishers  to  think  — i 

of  themselves  as  owners  of  their 
papers.  Flanders  uses  Anderson 
as  an  example  of  how  a  Freedom 
publisher  can  remain  entrepre- 
neurial  and  collaborative.  •F  ^ 

“He  is  a  leader  at  Freedom,  ^ 

and  in  the  industiy,  in  thinking  ifl 
about  where  newspapers  are 
going,”  Flanders  sa\-s.  Anderson,  frm 
he  adds,  can  also  be  comincmg: 

“At  my  first  board  meeting  as  ^  JB 
CEO,  he  argued  successfully  ^ 

for  making  an  eight-figure  j|  j 


^publish  stories  for 
the  print  weeklies. 

Long  before  it  was 
fashionable  and 
when  he  was  still 
the  Register’s  editor, 
Anderson  sensed 
that  nimbleness  was 
necessary’,  warning  at 
industry’  gatherings 
against  depending 
on  one-size-fits-all 
BpHH  newspaper  products. 

^  theme,  for 
instance,  of  the  first 
inter\iew’  he  gave 

- -  s  when  he  became 

NfP  president  of  the 

American  Sociefr  of 

|t*X  NcWd  HUntT  f 

^  Newspaper  Editors 

^  t  in  1999- 

^ publisher,  he  is 
^  pushing  mightily  to 
ML  B||B  create  an  impressive 

portfolio  of  products, 
many  of  which  — 
like  the  young  adult-oriented  Squeeze  OC 
and  the  liLX'ury  Coast  regional  magazine 
brand  extensions  —  betray  no  hint  they 
are  siblings  of  the  Register.  Anderson 
has  created  and  broken  apart  a  series  of 
corporate  organizations  to  remain  agile  in 
the  newspaper  economy's  riptide.  The  mag¬ 
azines  have  just  become  part  of  Freedom 
Specialt\’  Media,  a  dh’ision  of  the  Registers 
publishing  parent  Freedom  Orange  CounU’ 
Information  (see  sidebar,  p.  28). 

Anderson  has  increased  the  Registers 
commercial  print  w  ork  as  well.  Its  new 
heatset  w  eb  offset  printing  press  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  production  as  E^P  went  to 
print,  allowing  Freedom  SpecialU’  to  print 
slick  pages  for  its  own  line  of  magazines 
and  for  others.  He  adds  that  Freedom 
expects  to  double  its  annual  commercial 
print  re^■enues  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

SLx  months  ago,  Anderson,  56,  defied 
conventional  wisdom  by  launching  a  second 
print  daily  newspaper  unlike  any  other  that 
mainstream  papers  have  launched.  OC  Post 
isn’t  aimed  at  commuters  and  \  oung  people 
like  RedEye  or  Quick,  and  is  intended  to 
be  paid,  unlike,  say.  The  Evaininer  home- 


out  the  floor  for  impromptu  meetings. 

Even  the  snack  room,  identified  by  a  neon 
“Orange  Grove”  sign,  is  out  in  the  open. 

The  walls  are  a  painted  in  a  shade  that’s 
best  described  as  just-this-side-of-sickly 
purple.  “It’s  not  eveiyone’s  favorite,  but 
everything  had  been  painted  an  insurance 
company  beige,  and  we  wanted  to  empha¬ 
size  this  was  not  an  insurance  company,” 
says  Kenneth  F.  Brusic,  the  Registers  editor 
and  senior  N-ice  president. 

Reporters  for  the  chain  of  communiU 
paprers  also  w  ork  on  this  floor,  at  an  “omni¬ 
desk”  w  here  they  frequently  file  reports 
on  the  papers’ Web  sites,  and  then  reverse- 


Lookingfonvard pays  off 

Back  in  the  early  1990s,  Chris  Anderson 
preached  about  a  “new  sroom  without 
walls.”  By  2000  that  was  literally  the  case 
at  the  Register. 

Only  Uvo  offices  with  doors  remain  on  the 
third-floor  newsroom,  and  \’irtually  any  wall 
that  is  not  a  supporting  structure  has  been 
smashed  down.  Editorial  meetings  are  held 
in  the  open,  and  tables  are  placed  through- 
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WHAT  AMERICA  NEEDS 


At  the  2007  Associated  Press 
Annual  Meeting 

Monday,  May  7,  10:30  a.m. 

The  Marriott  Marquis  Times  Square 
New  York  City  , 


For  more  information,  go  to  www.ap.org/annuaf07 


A  discussion  with 
Mike  Huckabee, 
forB^r  governor  of 
Arkansas,  and 
Eliot  Spitzer,  governor 
of  New  York. 

Moderated  by 
AP'journalists. 


>IP 


Associated  Press 

the  essential  global  news  network 


T 


delivered  to  elite  ZIP  codes  in 
Washington.  OC  Post  —  a  paper 
with  no  reporters  or  traditional 
editors  to  call  its  own  —  may  also 
be  the  first  American  quick-read 
tabloid  to  truly  figure  out  how 
to  repackage  content  from  the 
mother  paper  in  ways  that  lure 
stubborn  non-readers. 

Just  as  important,  he  says, 

“We’re  going  to  be  profitable  a  lot 
sooner  than  people  thought.” 

One  more  thing  about  OC  Post 
needs  to  be  said:  In  the  Freedom 
Communications  stable  of  news¬ 
papers,  preaching  the  libertarian 
gospel  is  every  editorial  page’s 
duty.  But  the  OC  Post  does  not 
run  an  editorial  —  or  even  an 
Op-Ed,  for  that  matter. 

To  focus  the  Register  and  its 
related  products  on  continual 
growth,  Anderson  in  March  cre¬ 
ated  a  “chief  innovation  officer” 
position  in  order  to  find  new 
ways  of  reaching  Orange  County. 

“We  in  newspapers  are  good 
about  adapting  to  things,”  says  the  innova¬ 
tion  chief,  Glenn  Hall.  “When  the  Internet 
came  along,  we  went  on  the  Internet;  when 
mobile  came  along,  we  went  on  mobile. 
What  we’re  saying  is,  can  we  be  a  big  part 
of  inventing  the  new  thing,  rather  than 
trying  to  catch  up?” 

If  Anderson  helped  pioneer  the  portfolio 
approach  that  everyone  from  Newspaper 
Next  to  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  now  preaches,  he  is  also  living  in  a  future 


that  looks  increasingly  likely  for  many  big- 
city  publishers. 

As  private  equity  and  flush  billionaires  get 
the  keys  to  TVibune  Co.,  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  and 
elsewhere,  Anderson  has  been  living  for 
three  years  under  a  corporate  ownership 
that  combines  a  40%  stake  held  by  two  of  the 
private  equity  groups  most  active  in  media, 
with  a  board  controlled  by  the  descendants 


of  Freedom  Communications 
founder  R.C.  Hoiles.  The 
arrangement  satisfied  third- 
generation  family  owners  who 
wanted  to  cash  out  a  few  years 
ago,  as  well  as  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  members  who  wanted  to 
stay  in  newspapers  and  keep 
the  chain’s  libertarian  roots. 

The  result,  Anderson  say’s, 
is  a  privately  held  newspaper 
company  that  retains  a  family 
feel  but  acts  as  if  it  were  a 
public  company. 

“I  tell  people  at  the  Register 
that  the  Blackstone  Group 
and  Providence  Equity  Partners 
are  not  here  because  they  want 
to  publish  libertarian  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Anderson  says,  referring 
to  the  two  private  equity  in¬ 
vestors  that  swung  the  $2 
billion  deal. 

Finances  are  now  top- 
of-mind  even  —  or  perhaps 
especially  —  in  the  newsroom. 
“Chris  more  than  anyone  has 
helped  this  organization  under¬ 
stand  its  financial  underpinnings,”  says 
editor  Brusic.  “Before  Chris  became  publish¬ 
er,  the  numbers  were  a  deep  dark  secret. 

Now  all  the  people  in  the  leadership  team 
know  the  numbers.” 

Since  the  refinancing  to  buy  out  the  unhap¬ 
py  Hoiles  family  members  —  which  piled  on 
more  debt  than  Freedom  had  ever  taken  on 
—  the  numbers  have  been  mostly  very  good. 
One  of  the  first  marching  orders  from 


Blanketing '1lie0.l).'witli|iulisforevei}ileniopphic 


called  Preferred  Destinations. 

One  thing  they  all  have  in 
common  is  that  the  Register 
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The  Orange  County 

Regfiter  has  not  always 
had  a  golden  touch  in 
diversifying  its  products  to  reach 
more  of  its  market 
A  stab  at  publishing  consumer 
magazines  in  the  mid-1990s 
flopped.  It  launched  a  24-hour 
local  TV  newscast  in  1990  and 
stuck  with  it  for  six  loss-taking 
years  before  giving  up.  Even  now, 
it  is  going  back  to  the  drawing 
board  with  one  of  its  newest 
initiatives,  the  young-skewing 
Squeeze  OC. 

But  through  its  Freedom 
Orange  County  Information 
parent  the  Register  in  recent 
years  has  become  even  more 


aggressive  in  expanding  its  port¬ 
folio.  “If  you  haven’t  failed,  you 
haven’t  tried  hard  enough,”  says 
Glenn  Hall,  a  Reg^ter  deputy 
editor  who  has  the  informal  title 
of  “chief  innovation  officer.” 

Publisher/CEO  Chris 
Anderson  says  that  the  logic  be¬ 
hind  the  strategy  of  an  expanded 
portfolio  is  inescapable.  There 
are  about  a  million  households  in 
Orange  County,  and  Freedom  is 
reaching  350,000  of  them  with 
its  print  products.  “We’ve  got  to 
give  the  rest  of  them  something 
they  want,”  he  says. 

One  leg  of  that  strategy  is 
publishing  seven  slick  lifestyle 
magazines  targeted  at  affluent 


households.  Freedom  bought  the 
well-regarded  Coast  magazine, 
and  recently  launched  Coast 
Kids.  Each  goes  to  about  50,000 
households.  Freedom  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  high-end  home  maga¬ 
zine,  and  a  tourist-oriented  slick 


brand  is  virtu¬ 
ally  invisible 
in  them.  A  big 
reason  is  that 
among  certain 
quarters  in 
Orange 
County,  the 
Register  vs 
looked  upon 
as  more  of  a 
blue-collar 
p£q)er,  while  the  Las  Angeles 
Times  is  seen  as  white-collar. 

Another  reason  is  that  the 
magazines  are  mostly  hitting 
non-Register  readers,  says 
Christopher  O.  Schulz,  vice 
president  of  the  Freedom 
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audience  attracted  to  alts  for 
news  and  listings,  but  rather  the 
“outdoor”  audience  that  wants 
to  take  advantage  of  the  myriad 
things  to  do  in  a  sunny  county. 

Through  its  fits  and  starts. 
Freedom  Specialty  Media  is 
learning  when  to  involve  the 
Register  mother  ship  —  and 
when  to  stay  clear.  At  first,  the 
large  and  experienced  Register 
sales  stafFlooked  to  be  a  natural 
resource  for  the  slick 
magazines.  But  it  i  7  T — 
turned  out  that  j  O 

salespeople  simply  ^ 

tried  to  upsell  their 
newspaper  ac- 

counts  on  a  maga-  "*•«»<»:« 
zine  such  as 
Orange  County 
Home.  “They  sold 


to  their  regular  door-hanging 
and  windows  guys,  so  we  ended 
up  with  all  these  horrible-looking 
ads  that  really  poisoned  the  look 
of  the  magazine,”  says  Schulz. 

Similarly,  Register  staff 
photographers  assigned  to  the 
real  estate  magazine  would  take 
warts-and-all  shots  of  homes 
that  defeated  the  purpose  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  an  aspira- 
tional  publication.  But  with 
freelance  photogs  and  a  separate 
sales  staff.  Orange 
?  County  Horne 
j  got  great  cover 
art  and  ads  from 
businesses  that 
would  never  buy  an 
ad  in  the  Register. 

On  the  other 
hand,  the  maga¬ 


zines  have  dipped  into  the 
Register  for  editorial  content 
With  just  a  little  tweaking,  a 
feature  on  food  at  the  ballpark  — 
which  will  run  just  once,  and 
never  again  in  the  paper  —  can 
find  new  life  in  one  of  the  slicks. 

Freedom’s  Spanish-langus^e 
weekly  Excelsior  also  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  specialty  pub  unit 
The  next  step  for  Freedom  and 
the  Register  in  expanding  the 
portfolio  could  lean  on  the 
Bloomberg  model  of  selling  in¬ 
formation  as  much  as  creating  it, 
says  innovation  chief  Hall,  a 
Bloomberg  veteran.  “I  would 
rather  be  at  a  place  that  is  put¬ 
ting  out  many  varied  products 
like  here,”  he  says,  “than  a  place 
that  is  shrinking  its  product  line.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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CEO  Flanders  was  to  pump  up  the  operating 
margins,  which  between  2001  and  2004 
had  slipped  well  below  the  industry  average. 
Anderson  created  a  “Margin  Improvement 
Team”  with  CFO  Diane  Siegfried  and  Debbie 
Holzkamp,  senior  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  to  find  cost-cutting  and 
revenue  opportunities.  “We  over-doubled  our 
bottom  line  and  grew  revenue  considerably,” 
Siegfried  says.  - 1 - »  bi  t 


Freedom’s  i  ' 

margins  exceeded 
last  year's  industrv' 
average  of  23%,  the 
company  now  says. 

In  2005,  Freedom 
Metro,  the  division 
headed  by  Anderson 
and  consisting  of 
the  chain’s  biggest  j 
papers,  became  the 
company's  first  oper-  ^ 
ating  unit  to  surpass 

more  than  $100  million  in  profits.  That  was 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  double-digit 
growth. 

But  2006  was  a  tough  year  at  the  Register. 
Ad  revenue  dropped,  as  it  did  for  nearly  all 
metros  in  the  country.  Circulation  dipped 


Anderson  during  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
team,  which  also  includes,  from  left,  Marilyn 
Clute,  Diane  Siegfried,  Deb  Zingales,  and 
Chris  Schulz.  Below  left,  the  publisher  at  an 
advertising  update  meeting  with  Vice 
President  of  Advertising/Marketing  Tom  Kelly, 
left.  Senior  VP/Advertising  and  Marketing 
Debbie  Holzkamp,  and  VP/Advertising  Joe 
Brenneman.  Below  right,  at  a  lunchtime  meet¬ 
ing  with  Register  Editor  Ken  Brusic. 


Specialty  Media  unit. 

One  highly  ballyhooed  launch. 
Squeeze  OC,  is  getting  a  funda¬ 
mental  makeover  after  not  quite 
18  months  in  the  market.  Aimed 
at  affluent  and  active  young 
adults.  Squeeze  OC  was  intended 
to  be  a  Web-first  product  with  a 
print  weekly  functioning  mostly 
as  a  promotional  vehicle. 

“Strategically  and  tactically,  I 
think  we  did  Squeeze  OC  a  little 
wrong,”  Schulz  says.  “We  haven’t 
been  able  to  monetize  the  Web.” 
The  tab  also  was  not  sufficiently 
differentiated  from  the  strong 
local  alt-weekly.  “We  wanted  it 
to  be  OC  Weekly  —  minus  the 
hooker  ads,”  Schulz  says. 

Big  mistake.  The  real  market 
for  Squeeze  OC,  Freedom  now 
believes,  is  not  an  “indoor” 
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again,  some  of  that  due  to  a  decision  a  couple 
of  years  ago  to  trim  back  the  pajjer’s  distribu¬ 
tion  area,  discounted  copies,  and  third-party 
circulation.  Daily  circulation  Monday 
through  Friday  for  the  September  2006 
jieriod  fell  3.7%  to  287,207.  But  the  paper 


reduced  its  discounted  copies  by  89%,  and  its 
third-party  circ  by  62%.  And  in  September, 
buyouts  were  offered  in  the  newsroom.  An 
estimated  30  to  40  journalists,  or  10% 
of  the  staff,  left. 

Through  it  all,  though,  Anderson  has 


beyond  reproach.  The  Register  quickly 
developed  a  national  reputation  for  its  bold 
design  and  its  liberal  use  of  color.  When  the 
paper  won  a  Pulitzer  for  its  photo  coverage 
of  the  1984  Olympics,  an  editor  at  the  rival 
Los  Angeles  Times  reportedly  groused, 

“First  Pulitzer  ever  won  by  a  printing  press.” 

The  new  editor  wanted  an  explicit 
Orange  County  identity  for  the  paper  as 


and  tie,  an  empty  magnum  of  champagne, 
and  a  cork.  The  shirt  in  the  case  is  Ander¬ 
son’s.  “We  had  a  really  good  time  in  the 
newsroom,”  he  says.  “I  had  brought  in  a 
case  of  Louis  Roederer,  my  favorite  cham¬ 
pagne.  ...  We  drank  a  little  bit  of  it,  but 
sprayed  more  on  each  other.  When  I  took 
the  tie  to  get  it  cleaned,  my  dry  cleaner  said, 
‘Forget  it.’  So  I  saved  the  shirt  and  tie  and 
champagne  corks  as  mementos,  and 
the  interior  designer  of  our  news- 
room  took  it  from  there.” 

Adds  Threshie,  “If  you  had  seen 
that  paper  in  the  late  ’70s  and  then 
again  in  the  late  1980s,  you  wouldn’t 
have  recognized  it.  [Anderson]  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  Register 
into  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  better 
papers  in  the  country.  And  from  the 
news/editorial  point  of  view,  this  was 
entirely  Chris’  doing.” 

But  according  to  Paul  Apodaca, 
an  assistant  professor  at  Chapman 
University  in  Orange  —  and  consid- 
ered  an  e.xpert  on  the  county’s 
histoiy'  —  the  Registers  profound 
impact  on  Orange  County’’s  identity 
isn’t  necessarily  accurate.  “They  really 
did  help  to  influence  the  image  of 
the  county.  Not  the  reality,  but  the 
image,”  he  says.  “I  think  it’s  gotten 
so  strident  in  its  reinforcing  of  that 
HI  image  —  an  image  of  an  image,  now 
—  —  that  I  find  it  hard  to  read.” 

!  Early  on,  Anderson  showed  a  con- 

j  trarian  bent  in  newspaper  strategy; 
j  The  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  for 
instance,  saw  the  dawn  of  the  golden 
era  of  editorial  zoning.  Every  modern 
paper  simply  had  to  zone.  But  Ander¬ 
son  believed  —  still  believes  —  that 
zoning  would  wreck  whatever  hope 
the  paper  had  of  building  an  identity 
for  Orange  County. 

“Why  zone?  Why  not  create  this 
place  called  Orange  County?”  he  asks, 
hunching  foiA\’ard  at  lunch,  as  if  he 
still  has  to  convince  skeptics.  “If  we 
had  zoned,  you  wouldn’t  have  had 
that  sense  of  place.” 

Even  today,  when  the  paper  zones  in 
three  wide  swaths  of  north,  central,  and 
south,  the  sections  alwav’s  include  items 
from  everv'  part  of  the  county. 

The  Register,  Anderson  believed  from 
the  start,  “needed  to  be  provincial,  but  not 
to  a  fault.”  It  w'as  “local,  local,  local”  before 
“local,  local,  loc<d”  was  cool.  Every  single 
high  school  football  game  gets  a  waite-up. 
Brusic  says  his  boss  changed  the  culture  of 
the  newsroom  radically  by  getting  reporters 
to  do  their  job  as  if  they  were  on  a  weekly. 


never  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  newspapers. 
And  he’s  deft  at  selling  others  on  his  vision, 
says  Siegfried.  When  a  recruiter  told  her 
about  a  “media  company  in  Orange 
County”  looking  for  a  CFO,  the  AT&T 
wireless  executive  was  interested  —  until 
she  discovered  it  was  a  newspaper.  “I  was  a 
snob,”  she  recalls  of  her  first  interview  with 
Anderson.  “I’d  come  from  wireless,  and 
what  did  I  want  with  newspapers, 
this  old  media?”  H 

They  talked  for  two  and  a  half  H 

hours,  and  found  she  wanted  the  job.  H 
“What  I  loved  then,  and  I  love  now,  is  H 
that  he  has  this  vision  of  the  Register  H 

as  ‘more  than  a  newspaper.’  The  H 

Register  really  gave  Orange  County  H 
an  identity.”  H 


A  place  in  the  sun 

“Newspapers  make  communities,” 
says  Register  Editor  Brusic.  “Just 
think  of  the  Old  West:  Every  town 
wanted  an  opera  house,  and  a  ^ 

newspaper.” 

When  Anderson  arrived  at  the 
newspaper  in  1980  as  a  30-year-old 
w  ho  was  the  surprise  choice  for 
editor,  Orange  County  had  no  opera  - 

(Opera  Pacific  wouldn’t  be  estab¬ 
lished  until  1986),  and  not  much  of 
a  newspaper,  either. 

The  old  Santa  Ana  Register,  which 
had  adopted  the  new'spaper-from- 
nowhere  name  The  Register,  was  knowm 
mostly  for  a  quirky  libertarian  viewpoint 
that  too  often  spilled  from  the  editorial 
page  into  new's  coverage  —  and  w'as  steadily 
losing  market  share  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  under  Otis  Chandler. 

Then-publisher  R.  David  Threshie, 
determined  to  turn  the  Register  into  a  great 
paper,  worried  about  the  young  age  of  the 
applicant  for  editor.  But  he  had  interviewed 
tons  of  other  candidates,  and  Anderson  was 
the  one  who  made  the  most  sense,  who 
sized  up  the  paper  the  best  and  offered  the 
best  suggestions  for  turning  it  around.  “His 
youth  turned  out  to  be  a  real  strength,  not  a 
liability,”  Threshie  says  now'.  “He  was  fresh. 
He  was  innovative.  And  he  wasn’t  burdened 
by  the  weeds  and  grass  that  grows  up 
among  the  people  in  this  business.” 

Anderson  quickly  corralled  the  libertari¬ 
anism  into  the  opinion  pages  —  where,  a 
quarter-century  later,  it  still  prods  and 
occasionally  shocks  with  its  editorials.  (It 
was  one  of  the  few  papers  to  oppose  the 
Iraq  war  from  the  start,  and  it  recently 
called  for  the  axing  of  Attorney  General 
Alberto  Gonzales.)  He  hired  well,  and  the 
professionalism  of  the  paper  was  soon 


Above,  Anderson  (center)  at  a  speech  by  President 
Bush  at  Bowers  Museum  in  Santa  Ana,  and  during 
a  visit  by  California  Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 

well  as  the  community’.  “I  fought  for  five 
years  to  get  ‘Orange  County’  into  the  flag,” 
Anderson  recalls.  The  year  he  did,  1985, 
the  Orange  County  Register  won  its  first 
Pulitzer  Prize.  It’s  won  two  more  since,  in 
1989  for  Edward  Humes’  beat  reporting 
on  problems  with  militarv’  night-vision 
goggles,  and  in  1996  for  an  investigation 
into  unethical  practices  at  the  University 
of  California,  Irvine’s  fertility  clinic. 

That  first  Pulitzer  e.xplains  an  unusual 
trophy  case  just  outside  the  Registers  news¬ 
room.  Inside  is  a  badlv  stained  dress  shirt 
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N.  Christian  Anderson  III  has  embraced  change 
throughout  his  career. 


His  success  at  Freedom  began  in  1980  at  age  30,  when  Anderson  became  the  youngest 
editor  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  United  States  for  Freedom’s  flagship  news¬ 
paper,  The  Orange  County  Register.  Chris’  mandate  was  nothing  less  than  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Register’s  content  and  presentation,  driven  by  a  relentless  focus  on 
customers  and  their  needs.  He  led  the  Register’s  development  by  creating  a  real  sense 
of  identity  for  Orange  County  at  the  same  time. 

For  that  work,  Anderson  was  recognized  by  the  National  Press  Foundation  as  its  Editor 
of  the  Year  in  1989.  The  Register  would  also  win  two  prestigious  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1984 
and  1989  under  his  editorial  leadership. 

Today,  as  CEO  and  Publisher  of  the  Register  and  President  of  Freedom  Orange  County 
Information,  he  continues  to  make  progressive  changes  to  an  expanding  portfolio  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  interactive  media.  Anderson’s  successes  at  Freedom  can 
be  attributed  to  one  simple  and  straightforward  strategy:  Provide  relevant  products  for 
diverse  audiences. 

Please  join  Freedom  Communications,  Inc.  in  saluting  N.  Christian  Anderson  III 
as  Editor  &  Publisher's  2007  Publisher  of  the  Year. 


FREEDOM 
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According  to 

Hoiles:  Liberties 
must  come  first 


Through  the  decades,  Hie 

Orange  County  Register  has  kept 
taith  with  patriarch  R.C.  Hoiles’ 
faith.  Its  editorials  consistently  echo 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  sentiment  that  “gov¬ 
ernment  governs  best  which  governs  least.” 

Not  infrequently,  that’s  put  the  Register 
at  odds  even  vrith  the  Orange  County  and 
national  conservatives  who  generally  agree 
with  Jefferson.  During  World  War  II, 
for  instance,  the  paper  famously  opposed 
the  internment  of  Japanese  Americans. 
During  the  Cold  War,  it  opposed  saber- 
rattling  with  the  Soviets.  More  recently, 
it  vehemently  argued  against  the  march 
to  war  in  Iraq. 

It’s  been  particularly  harsh  on  George 
W.  Bush,  who  in  the  2004  election  crushed 
John  Keny  59-7%  to  39%  in  Orange 
County  even  as  California  w'ent  to  the 
Democrat  by  a  54.4%  to  44.4%  margin. 

I -  Last  summer,  on 

his  Orange  Punch 
^  blog.  Register 
_  jf/a  editorial  writer 
John  Seiler 
summed  up  the 
Bush  administra¬ 
tion  this  way:  “This 
whole  rotten  Bush 
regime  is  goose¬ 
stepping  America 
toward  fascism.” 

In  keeping  with 
R.C.  Hoiles’  direc¬ 
tive,  the  Register  does  not  endorse  political 
candidates.  Just  as  consistently,  at  least  in 
the  past  two  or  three  decades,  the  Register 
insists  that  its  libertarianism  has  remained 
confined  to  its  opinion  pages. 

This  strong  libertarian  bent  is  actually 
a  plus  in  maintaining  its  newsroom’s 
credibility,  says  Register  Editor/Senior 
Vice  President  Kenneth  F.  Brusic,  because 
“I  think  there’s  a  deep  suspicion  in  the 
community  that  we’re  trying  to  push  some 
agenda.”  That  keeps  the  newsroom  honest, 
he  adds.  A  “Credibility  Checklist”  is  posted 
throughout  the  newsroom,  and  the  paper 
every  day  follows  stories  with  a  “Reader’s 
Scorecard”  that  asks  a  group  of  readers 
to  judge  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  the 
particular  article.  One  of  the  questions: 
“Did  you  detect  a  hidden  agenda?” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Then-editor  Anderson  celebrates 
the  Register’s  Pulitzer  for  pho¬ 
tography  in  1985  with,  above, 
General  Manager  Dick  Wallace, 
left,  Photo  Editor  Ron  Mann, 
Sports  Editor  Jim  Colonna, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/News 
Harvey  Myman,  and  Managing 
Editor  Jim  Robison.  Anderson’s 
shirt  and  tie  seen  in  these  pho¬ 
tos  currently  reside  in  a  trophy 
case  just  outside  the  newsroom. 


bargain  now  ”  he  says.  “It  does  not  diminish 
their  view'  of  the  product.” 

Even  more  important  was  Anderson’s 
determination  to  stay  local.  “My  goal  at  that 
time  w'as  never  to  lose  focus  on  what  we 
are:  We  are  Orange  County,  and  you  can’t 
out-local  the  local  paper,”  he  declares.  It 
worked,  and  the  Times  soon  abandoned  its 
aggressive  targeting  of  Orange  County. 

Ironically,  Anderson  was  also,  for  a  time, 
battling  his  future  wife.  He  met  the  former 
Aletha  Yurewicz  at  a  California  Society  of 
New  spaper  Editors  convention  when  she 
was  news  editor  of  The  Sacramento  Bee.  A 
long-distance  relationship  developed,  and 
w'hen  Aletha  moved  to  Southern  California, 
she  became  the  business  new's  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Tinws’ Orange  County  edition. 

After  they  married  in  1986,  Anderson 
sav-s,  “she  left  the  field  to  stay  home  with 
our  son.”  After  a  brief  return  to  journalism 
as  a  producer  for  the  Orange  County  News- 
Channel,  Aletha  is  now'  what  Anderson  calls 
“major-league  volunteer,”  vrith  much  of  her 
work  devoted  to  the  county  affiliate  of  Susan 
G.  Komen  for  the  Cure,  the  breast  cancer 
awareness  and  research  organization. 


“Big  metro  newspapers  have  a  tendency 
to  make  pronouncements  to  people.  We  try' 
to  have  a  conversation  with  them,”  the  editor 
says.  Big  papers,  he  adds,  “do  a  lot  of  bowing 
and  scraping”  to  the  established  community 
organizations  and  public  figures. 

Anderson  w'ams  reporters  they’re  not 
coming  to  a  big-city  paper:  “We’re  a  destina¬ 
tion  paper,  but  if  you  want  to  w'ork  dow'n- 
town,  you’ll  have  to  go  to  another  paper.” 

Going  local,  and  cultivating  an  Orange 
County  identity  separate  from  its  neighbor 
Los  Angeles,  was  the  strategy  that,  in  the 
end,  saved  the  Register. 

After  all,  w  hen  Anderson  arrived  in  1980, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  been  settled  in  a 
big  way  in  Orange  County  for  15  years.  The 
Times  was  selling  just  a  few'  thousand  fewer 
copies  than  the  Register  in  the  county  on 
weekdays  —  and  it  w  as  clobbering  them  on 
Sundays.  Through  the  1980s,  the  Times 
turned  up  the  pressure.  Homeow'ners  got 
the  Sunday  Times  along  w'ith  their  cable 
serv'ice.  Register  promotion  people  would 
arrive  to  renew  a  longtime  sponsorship  of 
an  event,  only  to  find  the  Times  w'as  the 
new  sponsor.  Most  of  the  Register  sponsor¬ 
ships  were  trade  deals,  Anderson  says, 
w'here  the  Times  would  pay  cash. 

The  Register  fought  back  in  tw-o  way's. 
First,  it  competed  on  price.  Deep  discount¬ 
ing  is  still  an  important  weapon  in  a  market 
where  home  delivery'  represents  90%  or 
more  of  total  circulation,  says  VP/Circula¬ 
tion  Larry  Riley.  “People  see  low  price  as  a 


R.C.  Hoiles  acquired 
the  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Register  in  the  1930s. 


Summer  of  69 

Even  as  N.  (for  Nelson)  Christian 
Anderson  III  talks  as  all  publishers  must 
about  transitioning  to  online  or  some  other 
non-print  media,  he’s  clearly  addicted  to 
the  physical  newspaper.  His  wife  grabs  the 
Register  in  the  morning,  so  now'adays  he 
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More  Tools.  More  Experience 
_  More  Audience. 


More  Toots 


Our  portfolio  of  products  includes  content  management,  audience  loyalty, 
online  classified,  local  directory,  audio  streaming  and  podcasting 
tools  that  drive  traffic  and  revenue.  No  other  company  provides 
more  end-to-end  online  marketing  solutions  for  local  media.. 


More  Experience 

Since  1 998,  our  team  has  helped  over  1 ,500 
local  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations 
create  new  businesses  on  the  web.  With  partners  in 
markets  1  to  301 ,  we  leverage  nearly  decade  of 
experience  in  delivering  hands-on,  24/7,  U.S.-based 
development,  service  and  support. 


More  Audience 


\  Great  content  demands  great  functionality 
rf  enhancements  to  generate  maximum  audience 

interaction.  Our  easy  to  use  creation,  enhancement  and 
delivery  features  engage  your  audience  beyond  the  written  word, 
More  engagement  =  more  loyalty  =  more  revenue  for  you.  A  simple 
equation  that  we  have  worked  hard  to  help  our  partners  master. 
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reads  the  O.C.  Post  first  thing.  But  he  has  to 
be  able  to  hold  it  in  his  hands.  “I  just  love 
the  tactile  thing  of  print,”  he  says.  “I  can’t 
imagine  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  not 
having  a  paper.” 

The  feeling  goes  way  back:  His  family 
got  three  papers  delivered  when  he  was  a 
child.  He  was  a  paperboy,  and  later  became 
a  stringer  for  the  local  weekly. 

But  if  there  was  one  episode  that  made 
Chris  Anderson  a 
newspaper  man,  it 
happened  in  the 
summer  of  1969.  He 
was  home  in  Heppner 
in  eastern  Oregon 
after  his  freshman 
year  in  college.  He 
had  a  summer  intern¬ 
ship  at  the  Heppner 
Gazette-Times,  a 
1,500-circulation  weekly  owned  by  family 
friends  Wes  and  Helen  Sherman.  “This 
was  so  mom-and-pop  that  their  house  was 
physically  attached  to  the  newspaper 
[office],”  Anderson  laughs. 

Wes  and  Helen  decided  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Anderson’s  arrival  by  taking  their 
first  vacation  in  25  years.  Anderson  would 
run  the  paper.  Then,  just  days  into  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  Wes  Sherman  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Chris  Anderson,  who  had  not  yet  turned 
19,  was  stunned.  He  asked  his  father,  in  a 
panic,  what  he  should  do.  “Just  do  what 
Wes  would  have  done,”  his  father  told  him. 

“So  I  just  kept  putting  the  paper  out 
every  week,”  he  says.  With  Helen  Sherman 
distracted  by  grief,  Anderson  took  charge  of 
the  tiny  staflf,  writing  articles  —  including 
Wes’  obituary  —  selling  ads,  working  the 
press,  and  bundling  papers.  When  the  fold¬ 
ing  machine  broke,  he  was  the  one  who 
went  out  and  got  a  replacement. 

When  that  summer  ended,  Helen  sold 
the  pajjer  and  Anderson  headed  back  to 
school  a  college  sophomore  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  publisher. 

Wes  Sherman  wasn’t  the  last  publisher 
to  spot  young  Chris  Anderson’s  leadership 
skills.  Frank  Blethen  hired  him  as  editor 
of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 
when  Anderson  was  25.  After  a  couple  of 
years,  he  moved  him  to  the  chain’s  flagship 
Seattle  Times.  Years  later,  Blethen  tapped 
Anderson  again,  bringing  him  on  the 
Seattle  Times  Co.  board. 

From  Cali  to  Colorado,  and  back 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1990s,  after 
more  than  a  decade  as  the  Registers 
editor  and  being  appointed  executive  vice 
president  and  associate  publisher  in  1992, 


Anderson  in  high 
school,  circa  1965 


Anderson  was  looking  to  head  elsewhere. 
He  told  Threshie  to  think  about  getting 
someone  else,  believing  that  all  editors 
should  move  on  after  a  while. 

After  Freedom  bought  up  Media 
General’s  string  of  Orange  County  week¬ 
lies  in  1990,  Anderson  saw  his  opening, 
as  those  papers  cemented  Freedom’s  lock 
on  Orange  County  news.  In  1994,  the 
publisher’s  job  at  Freedom’s  Colorado 
Springs  daily.  The  Gazette,  opened  up, 
and  he  accepted  the  position. 

Anderson  fell  in  love  with  the  paper 
and  Colorado.  “After  being  there  a  couple 
of  years  I  had  absolutely  no  intention  of 
going  back  to  the  Register”  he  says.  “I  was 
44  and  I  felt  I  could  go  another  20  years 
and  retire.  After  all,  in  all  the  time  that 
Freedom  owned  that  paper  it  had  only 
had  two  other  publishers.” 

When  the  call  came  asking  Anderson  to 
come  back  to  the  Register  as  its  publisher, 
the  most  difficult  task  was  the  first  one: 
breaking  the  news  to  his  family,  who  were 
unhappy  about  moving  from  Colorado 
Springs.  He  assumed  the  post  in  1999- 

The  immediate  strategic  imperative  in 


Family  ties:  from  left,  daughter  Amanda,  publisher  Chris,  daughter  Erica, 
sons  Paul  and  Ryan,  wife  Aletha,  and  parents  Esther  and  N.C.  Anderson. 

Orange  County  was  getting  at  all  those 
people  the  paper  was  missing.  “It’s  a  hard 
thing  for  me  to  say,  having  been  the  editor 
for  12  years  and  eight  years  as  publisher, 
but  not  everybody  in  the  market  likes  the 
Register”  Anderson  admits. 

Freedom  began  buying  and  launching  a 
series  of  magazines  targeted  to  different 
parts  of  the  county’s  affluent  demograph¬ 
ic.  It  created  the  Web-first,  print-second 
OC  Squeeze  to  go  after  younger  club¬ 
hopping  and  trail-hiking  adults.  Then 
came  the  intriguing  OC  Post. 

A  little  tab’ll  do  ya 

The  most  striking  newsroom  in  the 
building  is  one  floor  below  the  Registers. 


On  the  second  floor,  OC  Post  is  produced 
by  20  people  at  a  handful  of  workstations 
in  a  wide-open  space. 

The  view  is  the  same  uninspiring 
vista  that  everyone,  including  publisher 
Anderson,  faces  every  day  (the  back  of 
a  truck  leasing  company  and  ribbons  of 
elevated  highways),  and  corporate  nixed 
the  pool  table  that  Brusic  wanted  to  put 
in.  But  it  looks  nothing  like  the  Register 
newsroom  —  just  as  OC  Post  differs  from 
the  mother  ship  that  provides  all  its 
content. 

Quick-read  papers  these  days  are 
no  novelty,  and  every  one  claims  to  be 
“smartly”  edited.  But  the  OC  Post  may  be 
one  of  the  best  U.S.  examples  that  actually 
edits  intelligently  for  a  time-pressed 
reader  who  doesn’t  normally  pick  up 
the  Register. 

“We  had  no  model  to  follow,”  Anderson 
says.  Yet  it  has  rules.  Like  successful 
Latin  American  start-ups  such  as  Ntiestro 
Diario  in  Guatemala,  OC  Post  provides 
multiple  entry  points  to  a  story,  and  never 
repeats  information  in  the  body  of  a  storj- 
and  a  photo  caption,  for  example.  Adver¬ 
tising  space  is 
strictly  limited 
to  avoid  bulking 
the  paper  up.  He 
adds,  “There’s  a 
tipping  point 
where  it’s  not 
useful  anymore.” 

OC  Post  is 
distributing  about 
80,000  copies 
on  weekdays  and 
100,000  on 
weekends,  and 
so  far  not  quite 
30,000  house¬ 
holds  have  ponied 
up  the  $20-a-year 
subscription  cost.  “I’m  not  going  to  be 
surprised  if  we  get  to  100,000”  paid 
circulation,  Anderson  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  shrugs,  maybe  it 
won’t  get  much  past  50,000  paid,  and  it 
will  become  a  free-distribution  paper.  The 
important  thing  is  that  it’s  reaching  new 
readers  with  virtually  no  cannibalization 
of  the  Register. 

He  acknowledges  that  OC  Post  bends 
Freedom’s  rule  on  running  libertarian- 
based  editorials:  It  doesn’t  run  any  at  all. 
“That’s  a  big  deal,”  Anderson  says  with  a 
conspiratorial  grin.  “Maybe  I  shouldn’t 
say  it  out  loud.” 

Didn’t  we  say  the  man  believes  in 
nimbleness?  11 
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More  Success 


With  over  1 00  years  of  history  serving  leading  print  publications, 
and  over  3,000  satisfied  customers,  we  have  learned  a  thing  or 
two.  We  continue  to  help  our  customers  not  only  adapt,  but  thrive, 
in  the  increasingly  challenging  media  marketplace. 


MEDIA  SOFTWARE 
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More  Service 


Great  solutions  are  only  as  solid  as  the  service  that  backs  them. 
Our  24/7  technical  support  team  is  tops  in  the  industry,  with 
distinct  product  line  specialization,  ensuring  you  get  the 
most  knowledge  available  in  the  fastest  time  possible. 


More  Solutions 

p  No  other  solutions  provider  has  more  products  to  help  your 
#  publication  efficiently  create,  deliver  and  monetize  its  content, 
r  Our  Editorial,  Production,  Circulation.  Advertising  and  Wireless 
solutions  are  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  demands  of  papers  and 
magazines  of  all  sizes. 


WHAT  GIVES? 


Despite  job 
cuts,  shrinking 
newshole,  and 
the  growing 
demands  of  the 
Web,  editors 
often  say 
coverage  is 
better  than  ever. 
Can  this  really 
he  true? 
A  special 
report. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


WITH  THOUSANDS  OF  JOB  CUTS  IN  RECENT  YEARS,  COSTLY 

news  coverage  that  includes  two  foreign  wars,  and  ever- 
escalating  demands  for  Web  content,  newspapers  these 
days  are  being  forced  to  do  more  with  less.  For  some 
editors,  that  means  cutting  back  coverage  of  some  lower- 
tier  stories.  For  reporters,  it  often  means  taking  time  that  was  once  spent 
digging  for  stories  or  networking  with  sources  and  instead  using  it  to  crank 
out  or  update  the  latest  Web  scoop.  Newsrooms  are  facing  larger  workloads, 
increased  stress,  and  more  hours  spent  in  the  office  for  the  same  old  pay. 
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all  the  while  hoping  that  the  increased 
demand,  amid  decreased  help,  does  not 
result  in  a  huge  editing  gaffe  —  or  major 
missed  story. 

So  with  newsrooms  shrinking  and 
corporate  demands  growing,  the  question 
inevitably  must  be  asked,  “What  Gives?” 
E’i^P  interviewed  several  dozen  reporters 
and  editors  who  described  in  often  painful 
detail  how  the  current  pressures  —  both 
economic  and  journalistic  —  are  affecting 
them.  Some  editors  claim  the  reduced 
workforce  and  increased  needs  are  not 
hurting  newsrooms,  just  requiring  better 
organization  and  planning.  Others  admit 
they  have  had  to  abandon  some  beats 
entirely,  and  in  a  few  cases,  eliminate 
whole  sections  —  not  to  mention  foreign 
bureaus  —  to  allow  for  the  smaller  staff 
and  online  push. 

Newsroom  staffers,  meanwhile,  are 
almost  unanimous  in  saving  they  have 
increased  their  own  productivity  and 
reduced  focus  on  some  areas  of  reporting 
in  order  to  better  navigate  the  evolving 
print/digital  landscape. 

The  growing  Web  culture  and  heavier 
w'ork  demands  are  visible  at  nearly  every 
paper  as  editors  come  to  embrace  the 
online  model.  For  many  newspapers,  such 
as  USA  Today  and  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
combining  print  and  Web  staffs  in  recent 
years  and  increasing  online  productivity 
was  a  no-brainer.  But  figuring  out  how  to 
do  that  without  severely  diminishing  the 
quality  of  print  reports  or  cutting  reporting 
time  is  still  a  work  in  progress. 

“There’s  no  question  that  some  staff 
members  are  working  harder  than  ever, 
and  that  many  have  additional  or  new 
responsibilities,”  says  Editor  Ken  Paulson 
at  USA  Today,  which  merged  its  print  and 
online  newsrooms  more  than  a  year  ago.  In 
a  memo  to  staff  last  fall,  Paulson  admitted 
that  efforts  to  increase  enterprise  report¬ 
ing,  online  work,  and  other  innovations  — 
such  as  podcasting  and  videography  — 
cannot  be  done  without  “also  deciding  not 
to  do  some  other  things. 

“For  most  of  you,  the  changes  will  be  a 
matter  of  fine-tuning  what  you  already  do 
well,”  the  editor’s  memo  added. 

Paulson  tells  the  paper  was  no  longer 
covering  many  stories  reported  first  by 
others:  “There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington 
Post  broke  a  story,  USA  Today  would  chase 
it.  That  does  not  occur  anymore.  We  now 
applaud  it,  and  work  on  producing  content 
they  don’t  have.  We  have  to  make  judgment 
calls  on  what  our  priorities  are.” 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  Editor  Phil 
Bronstein  admits  certain  things  that  might 
have  gotten  covered  in  the  past  no  longer 
get  the  same  attention.  “Something  has 
to  give,”  he  says  about  the  paper  that  lost 
more  than  100  staffers  two  years  ago. 

“If  you  have  15  priorities,  sometimes  the 
bottom  three  or  four  don’t  get  done.  You 
may  have  to  do  fewer  stories,  and  you 
can  do  that.”  The  Chronicle  also  cut  back 
several  zoned  editions  in  recent  years,  now 
consolidating  all  local  news,  for  instance, 
into  one  metro  section. 

But  such  cutbacks  in  coverage  are  not 
true  everywhere,  contends  Linda  Fole>> 
president  of  The  Newspaper  Guild.  She 
says  most  newsrooms  are  simply  piling  on 
extra  work,  adding  stress  to  staffers,  as  well 
as  chances  for  mistakes  and  a  reduction  in 
“extra  time”  for  sourcing  and  reporting. 

“The  biggest  complaint  is  that  people 
don’t  have  enough  time  to  devote  to 
reporting  that  they  need,”  says  Foley,  whose 
union  represents  34,000  staffers  at  l6l 
newspapers.  “They  have  to  jump  back  and 
forth.  You  used  to  shoot  for  one  deadline 
and  you  would  work  for  that.  Now  it  is  con¬ 
stant  updating,  the  deadline  is  continuous 
—  and  it  causes  stress.” 

The  view  from  the  top 

It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  cut  75  news¬ 
room  staffers  under  former  owner  Knight 
Ridder.  Then,  just  a  few  months  ago,  it  lost 
another  70  through  layoffs  by  new  owner 


Philadelphia  Media  Holdings.  WTien 
William  Marimow  took  over  as  editor  in 
late  2006,  he  knew  that  some  things,  such 
as  foreign  and  broader  national  issues, 
would  no  longer  be  covered  by  staff.  But 
he  contends  better  planning  and  focus 
can  make  up  for  it. 

“You  sacrifice  some  discretionary  leisure 
time,  plan  better,  and  be  more  efficient,” 
says  the  former  editor  of  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore,  who  recently  returned  to  the 
Inquirer  w’here  he  worked  as  a  reporter. 

He  says  today’s  Web/print  requirements 
are  no  different  from  the  demands  that 
wire  service  reporters  have  faced  for  years, 
adding  that  today’s  journalists  have  more 
access  to  quick  information  via  the  Web 
and  other  sources. 

That  sentiment  is  echoed  by  several 
newsroom  bosses,  although  they  often 
argue  that  reporters  can  handle  increased 
demands  these  days  and  only  reluctantly 
admit  some  areas,  from  general  assign¬ 
ment  to  regional  beats,  can  no  longer 
be  covered. 

Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  executive  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post  —  which  also  lost 
about  70  people  through  a  2006  buyout  — 
is  among  those  editors  who  downplay  the 
impact  of  today’s  smaller  staffs  and  higher 
demand.  “There  are  some  lower-priority 
things,  such  as  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing,  that  we  don’t  give  as  much  time  to,” 
he  says.  But  he  maintains  that  much  of 
the  greater  workload  can  be  handled 
through  better  planning,  and  is  often  offset 


Laura  Ruane  of  The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  uses  a  laptop,  cell  phone,  and  digital  recorder 
to  cover  business  online  and  in  print,  and  update  a  blog,  as  one  of  the  paper's  mobile  journalists. 
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by  better  research  technology.  “You  can  go 
to  an  Internet  archive  or  Google  some¬ 
thing,  and  e-mail  makes  it  easier  to 
reach  sources,  he  contends. 

“Newsrooms  are  notoriously  inefficient, 
and  ours  is  no  exception,”  adds  Downie, 
a  former  Post  reporter.  “We  have  moved 
some  people  from  gener¬ 
al  assignment  to  beats.” 

Downie  reveals  that 
the  Post  has  made  some 
structural  changes 
that  move  more  toward 
Web  and  away  from 
print.  The  papers  2  p.m. 
news  meeting,  for 
example,  in  January  was 
moved  up  to  noon  to  get  a  better  jump  on 
coverage.  He  also  says  that  at  least  five  or 
six  staffers  who  likely  would  be  otherwise 
out  gathering  news  are  now  exclusively 
dedicated  to  the  continuous  news  desk, 
where  they  work  to  update  and  file  online 
stories.  Some  start  as  early  as  4:30  a.m. 

The  Seattle  Times,  which  has  lost  25% 
of  its  newsroom  personnel  since  1999, 
has  had  to  increase  its  efficiencies,  says 
Executive  Editor  David  Boardman.  He 
adds  that  he  now  sees  fewer  “two-  and 


three-day  stories”  and  a  decreased  news- 
hole.  “We  have  a  smaller  business  section 
and  less  features  and  sports  space,”  he 
says.  “Not  dramatically,  but  it  is  tighter 
in  some  places.” 

For  The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis,  a  25%  staff  decrease  in  the  past 
four  years  has  meant  similar  changes. 

Says  Editor  Chris  Peck,  “We  have  reduced 
our  outlying  bureaus.”  The  papers  news¬ 


“For  some  things,  that  is  now  two,  and  if 
it  is  syndicated,  maybe  one.” 

At  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland, 
Editor  Doug  Clifton  concedes  that  there’s 
a  loss  of  extra  time  for  some  staffers,  but 
contends  it  does  not  always  mean  lost 
news  coverage.  “Extra  time  spent  doesn’t 
always  equate  to  better  quality,”  he  says. 
“People  have  to  be  more  productive,  and 
that  isn’t  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  We’ve 


His  advice:  “You  sacrifice  some  discretionary  leisure 
time,  plan  better,  and  be  more  efficient." 

—  WILLIAM  MARIMOW/Editor,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


rooms  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Jackson, 
Miss.,  have  shut  down,  while  the  capital 
bureau  in  Nashville  went  from  three 
people  to  one  person.  “We  went  through 
a  whole  beat  reassessment,”  Peck  adds, 
“focusing  on  what  makes  us  unique  — 
local  reporting.” 

Time  management  at  the  paper  has 
changed,  too,  including  the  amount  of 
editing  for  each  stoiT.  “There  was  a 
standard  in  many  newsrooms  where  you 
gave  each  thing  three  reads,”  Peck  says. 


got  plenty  of  reporters  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  do  one  storv'.” 

He  also  points  out  that  the  Plain 
Dealer,  with  about  320  people,  actually 
has  more  newsroom  personnel  on  the 
job  than  it  did  in  the  1970s,  despite  a 
January  buyout  that  ended  with  the 
departure  of  59  staffers.  “We  realigned 
some  beats,”  he  says  about  how’  the  paper 
changed.  “You  need  to  be  more  imagina¬ 
tive  in  what  you  do.” 

The  editor  then  adds,  bluntly,  “You  go 


Bart  Richards  Award  for  Media  Criticism 


2006  Winner:  Byron  Calame, 
Public  Editor,  The  New  York  Times 


Bart  Richards,  former  editor 
of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 


The  College  of  Communications  at 
Penn  State  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
Byron  Calame  has  been  selected  as 
winner  of  the  2006  Bart  Richards 
Award  for  Media  Criticism  for  his 
columns  as  public  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

The  award  recognizes 
distinguished  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  print  or  broadcast 
journalism  through  responsible 
analysis  or  critical  evaluation. 


It  will  be  presented  Thursday, 
May  24,  2007,  during  a  ceremony  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

External  judges  cited  Calame ’s 
series  of  columns  about  the  Times  as 
“focused,”  “forthright”  and  “strong.” 
This  year  that  group  of  judges 
comprised:  Peter  Bhatia,  The 
Oregonian-,  Richard  Cole,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  and  Steve 
Geimann,  Bloomberg  News. 


pennState 


College  of  Communications 
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From  a  field  of 
901  magazine 
launches  in  2006, 
Relish  rose  to  the 
top  and  was  named 
Launch  of  the  Year 
by  Samir  Husni, 
aka  Mr.  Magazine. 
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to  work,  you  get  paid,  you  do  it.  If  you 
don’t,  you  go  somewhere  else.” 

Quality  standards  at  risk? 

when  Don  Ruane  of  The  News-Press  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  first  covered  the  town  of 
Cape  Coral  back  in  1979,  he  didn’t  start 
writing  his  first  stories  of  the  day  until 
close  to  4  p.m.  That  left  him  plenty  of  time 
for  fact-checking,  quote-fixing,  and  being 
out  and  about  to  schmooze  with  sources 
and  run  down  some  story  tips. 

Today,  the  56-year-old  reporter,  who  has 
served  in  various  reporting  and  editing 
roles  over  more  than  two  decades,  is  back 
on  his  old  beat.  But  this  time  around,  he 


says  any  extra  time  he  once  had  is  gone,  and 
the  likelihood  of  mistakes  has  blossomed. 
Not  only  must  stories  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  the  Web,  but  covering  govern¬ 
ment  meetings  means  more  updating 
online  and  less  time  working  sources  and 
developing  leads. 

“You  wonder  about  the  quality  some¬ 
times  when  you  rush  stuff  out,”  says  Ruane. 
“We  probably  have  more  misspellings 
online  because  we  are  rushing  to  get  things 
up,  we  are  trying  to  beat  the  noon  news.” 

Others  in  the  news  trenches  agree. 

“If  we  are  going  to  do  Web  stuff  with  the 
same  number  of  people,  how  are  we  going 
to  do  it  without  hurting  the  print  product?” 
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says  Bill  Salganik,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  and  a 
30-year  reporter  at  the  Sun  in  Baltimore. 
“How  do  we  maintain  ethical  and  journal¬ 
istic  standards?” 

And  with  fewer  people?  Salganik  says 
the  Sun,  which  has  faced  some  labor 
battles  in  recent  years,  has  lost  about  25% 
of  its  newsroom  staff  since  2002  due  to 
buyouts  and  other  cuts.  “We  have  several 
reporters  who  cover  two  beats,  where  two 
reporters  had  covered  them,”  he  says, 
noting  that  the  increased  demands  “are 
adding  workload  and  pressure.”  Salganik 
admits  that  Sun  editors  have  backed  off 
on  requests  for  Web  work  when  told  he  is 
working  on  something  for  print  or  needs 
time  to  finish  a  story:  “But  I  can’t  say  how 
long  that  will  last.” 

He  adds  that  “a  lot  of  the  best  enterprise 
and  investigative  stories  come  from  beat 
reporters  gossiping  with  sources  —  you 
can’t  do  as  much  of  that.” 

Judy  Wolf,  a  copy  editor  and  guild 
treasurer  at  The  Indianapolis  Star,  says  it’s 
just  a  matter  of  time  before  some  major 
mistake  gets  through  at  her  paper,  with  the 
increased  demand  on  front-line  editors 
who  are  dwindling  in  number.  “They  are 
trying  to  make  everyone  think  about  filing 
for  the  Web  first,  tiying  to  increase  the 
number  of  new  filings  each  day,”  she  says. 
“We  have  to  cut  back  on  time  to  read  things 
in  the  way  they  should  be  read.  It  is  only 
for  the  grace  of  Gk)d  that  we  haven’t  been 
snake-bitten.” 

Star  Editor  Dennis  Ryerson  admits  that 
the  increased  Web  approach  means  some 
things  are  not  covered  anymore,  or  at  least 
not  as  hea\ily.  “There  are  some  sectors  we 
are  not  covering  as  well  as  we’d  like  to,”  he 
says.  “Accountability  reporting,  city  and 
county  government.  Right  now,  our  editors 
are  so  busy  feeding  the  daily  elephant,  they 
do  not  have  the  time  to  think  of  those 
deeper  stories  that  we  would  like.” 

At  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis,  a 
similar  concern  has  arisen,  according  to 
Pam  Miller,  an  18-year  reporter  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild: 
“We  are  all  willing  to  enter  the  multimedia 
world,  but  it  is  difficult  and  it  adds  tasks. 
Certainly  something  has  to  give.  For  me,  it 
is  some  extra  calls  I  might  make,  having 
coffee  with  sources,  things  that  don’t  lead 
directly  to  a  story.” 

The  staffers’  concerns  come  as  the  Star 
Tribune  is  sold  by  McClatchy  to  Avista 
Capital  Partners,  a  move  that  triggered  a 
union  contract  provision  requiring  a  buy¬ 
out  offer  to  be  put  forth  to  some  members. 
Miller  believes  that  buyout  will  result  in 
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I  “We  have  to  cut  back  on  time  to  < 

read  things  the  way  they  should 
HHH  be  read.  It  is  only  for  the  grace 
of  God  that  we  haven’t  been  snake-bitten.” 

—  JUDY  WOLF/Copy  Editor,  The  Indianapolis  Star 
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the  loss  of  at  least  20  people,  reducing  the 
news  staff.  “And  we  don’t  know  if  the  new 
owner  is  going  to  want  to  cut  further,”  she 
says.  “I  don’t  know  how  much  harder  each 
person  can  work.” 


in  the  past.  “Most  reporters  will  write 
more  than  they  do  now,”  the  memo  stated, 
adding,  “our  staff  is  smaller  than  it  was  two 
years  ago.  That  forces  us  to  focus  on  what’s 
most  important  and  let  go  of  some  things.” 
It  went  on  to  note  that  the  paper  had  elimi¬ 
nated  its  Faith  section,  Food  section,  stock 
listings,  and  six  pages  of  sports  each  week. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution, 
meanwhile,  has  Editor  Julia  Wallace 
implementing  a  major  shift  to  online  and 
will  soon  increase  Web  staffing,  but  with¬ 
out  seeking  cutbacks  in  print.  She  says, 
“Working  on  both  print  and  online  at  the 
same  time  isn’t  easy,  but  it’s  our  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  in  this  new-information 
world.”  At  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  which  has 
lost  about  20  positions  since  2005,  Editor 
Charlotte  Hall  says  space  in  zoned  sections 
has  been  cut,  while  stock  listings  and  the 
TV  Book  are  no  more.  “We  are  sharing 

more  content  with 
other  Tribune 

she  adds. 


Reprioritizing  for  the  Web 

Some  editors  remain  mixed  on  the  Web 
impact.  While  some  admit  they  have  not 
found  the  right  balance  to  maintain  quality 
and  competitive  coverage,  others  brush 
off  complaints  of  time  problems  and  point 
to  multiple  editions  that  reporters  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  past,  saying  many  had 
to  write  for  four  or  five  editions  during 
their  reporting  days  and  still  managed  to 
get  scoops.  “When  I  worked  in  Chicago,  we 
had  editions  around  the  clock,”  says  Martin 
Kaiser,  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel  and  a  Chicago 
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“Things  that  aren’t 

Then  there’s 
The  Buffalo 
News,  where  Editor 
Margaret  Sullivan 
recently  launched  a 
redesigned  and  more  aggressive  Web  site, 
just  months  after  losing  seven  staffers  in  a 
2006  buyout.  The  change  even  required  a 
new  provision  in  the  paper’s  contract  with 
the  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild  that  allows 
non-Guild  members  to  write  for  the  News' 
Web  site.  As  the  paper  dives  head-first 
into  the  online  world,  Sullivan  admits  it  is 
essentially  throwing  people  into  the  deep 
end  of  the  pool  without  being  entirely  sure 
they  know  how  to  swim.  “It  will  all  be  done 
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Sun-Times  scribe  from  1977  to  1984.  “We 
had  an  edition  every  three  or  four  hours.” 

In  Raleigh,  N.C.,  at  The  News  £?  Observer, 
Editor  Melanie  Sill  and  Managing  Editor 
John  Drescher  recently  enacted  a  news¬ 
room  reorganization  that  included  more 
Web  assignments  and  some  staffing 
shuffles.  In  a  four-page  memo  to  staff  in 
January,  the  editors  made  clear  more  work 
would  be  required,  and  there  likely  would 
be  less  time  for  reporting  some  stories  than 
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with  smoke  and  mirrors,”  she  jokes,  then 
turns  serious,  admitting  many  are  losing 
discretionary'  time.  “There  is  no  magic  an¬ 
swer  to  it.  Breaking  news  wll  have  to  be 
done  out  of  regular  reporting  time.  That 
is  where  the  real  challenge  will  be.” 

Guild  Chief  Negotiator 
Jim  Heaney  is  concerned 
about  how  much  the 
Web  expansion  alFects 
staffers’  time.  He  says 
the  union  has  always 
had  a  good  relationship 
with  management,  but 
adds  that  the  growing 
demands  need  to  be 
carefully  monitored. 

“Something’s  got  to  give  w'hen  you 
are  assigning  additional  work,”  he  says. 
“There  have  already  been  examples  where 


people  have  been  filing  from  home 
beyond  their  work  day,  but  those  are 
exceptions.  The  recurring  theme  at  other 
[guild]  locals  we  have  seen  has  been, 
‘Watch  it!’” 

Age  of  higher  expectations 

Among  those  “watching  it”  is  John 
Haile,  former  editor  of  the  Orlando 


the  answer  is  often  better  planning,  but 
agrees  there  is  now'  less  extra  time  for 
sourcing,  investigating,  and  even  just 
taking  a  head-clearing  break  from  staring 
at  the  same  copw 

“Some  of  the  ‘down  time’  goes  aw'ay,” 
he  says.  “You  lose  some  of  that  source 
cultivation,  exploring  some  things 
because  you  are  tied  up.”  But  he  adds 


“You  used  to  shoot  for  one  deadline.  Now  it  is  constant  up* 
dating,  the  deadline  is  continuous,  and  it  causes  stress.” 

—  LINDA  FOLEY/President,  The  Newspaper  Guild 


Sentinel  and  now  a  newspaper  consultant 
who  has  ad\'ised  daily  papers  on  how'  best 
to  handle  the  emerging  demands  of 
smaller  staffs  and  more  new's.  He  savs 
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that  papers  can  still  produce  breaking 
news  and  in-depth  work  if  their  time  is 
better  managed:  “There  is  no  reason  to 
lose  quality.  There  is  nothing  magical 
about  a  5  or  6  o’clock  deadline.  Some 
stories  are  ready  at  10  a.m.,  some  at 
2  p.m.,  some  at  8  p.m.  It  is  a  different 
mindset.” 

Haile  supports  those  editors  who 
implement  the  combined  newsroom, 
but  stresses  that  it  must  include  a  clear 
directive  about  choosing  priorities  so  that 
workers  are  not  overw'helmed.  “A  lot  of 
papers  are  cutting  back  on  what  their 
scope  is,”  he  says,  claiming  that  many 
focus  only  on  news  that  others  will  not 
have,  often  local  news. 

Rick  Edmonds,  a  media  business 
analyst  at  the  Poy'nter  Institute,  has  also 
studied  the  monetary  and  journalistic 
toll  that  increased  Web  coverage  has 
taken  on  modern  newsrooms.  He  says 
newspapers  have  cut  back  some  of  the 
print  demand  in  favor  of  online,  noting 
that  most  major  metros  have  lost  10%  to 
20%  of  their  print  newshole  in  the  past 
five  years.  Many  papers  have  decided  to 
do  away  with  stock  listings  and  TV  pages. 
But  he  says  at  least  half  of  that  loss  has 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  main  news 
sections:  “It’s  coming  chunk  by  chunk, 
here  and  there.” 

The  impact  is  felt  in  coverage  as  well. 
“You  have  to  drop  a  few'  things  off  of  the 
bottom  of  your  to-do  list,”  he  explains. 

“I  suspect  that  wTiters  and  editors  have 
not  figured  out  which  things  they  are 
going  to  let  go  of.” 

Edmonds  stresses  that  most  papers 
have  not  actively  reorganized  to  better 
handle  the  demands.  Poj-nter  staffers 
\isited  a  dozen  newsrooms  in  2006  to 
study  the  impact  of  the  Web  increases, 
and  judging  by  what  he  saw',  “I  don’t 
think  too  many  news  organizations 
have  approached  the  question  in  a  ver\' 
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structured  way.  More  of  it  happens  as 
it  happens.  It  is  a  concerning  trend.” 
Providing  staffers  clearer  guidelines  on 
coverage  expectations,  he  adds,  benefits 
everyone  in  the  end. 

“Reporters  probably  can  do  their  jobs 
more  efficiently  than  20  years  ago,”  he 
says.  “You  have  Google,  cell  phones,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  have  to  have 
good  people.” 

He  adds  that,  eventually,  the  print  de¬ 
mand  will  lessen:  “It  will  be  transitional. 
Step  by  step,  more  Web  and  less  print.” 


Get  your  ‘MoJo’  working 

Gannett  is  one  of  the  leading  chains 
pushing  Web  migration  among  its  papers. 
Its  groundbreaking  “Information  Center” 
approach  has  already  been  implemented 
in  several  shops,  with  plans  for  a  com¬ 
plete  rollout  at  all  90  dailies  by  May  1. 

The  general  approach  is  to  reorganize 
print  and  online  reporting  into  one  over¬ 
all  news  center,  which  feeds  the  Web, 
print,  and  even  cell  phone  reports. 
Gannett  spokeswoman  Tara  Connell 
contends  that  the  refashioned  newsroom 
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is  organized  in  a  way  that  does  not  add 
workload  or  cut  back  on  extra  time.  “It  is 
a  platform-agnostic  approach,”  she  says. 

“It  changes  the  workload  so  it  is  spread 
out  for  the  entire  day.” 

But  some  Gannett  editors  admit  the 
new  approach  is  adding  work  and  forcing 
a  reduction  in  some  coverage.  “No 
question  that  some  of  our  reporters  are 
turning  out  more  stories.  But  we  have 
always  had  people  who  are  able  to  do 
more  and  just  ask,”  says  Alan  English,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  The  Times  in  Shrevejiort, 
La.  He  adds  that  the  core  geographic  area 
is  shrinking  because  the  paper  is  increas¬ 
ingly  targeting  local  residents:  “Readers 
who  are  an  hour  and  a  half  away  will 
probably  not  see  as  much  coverage  as  they 
used  to.  We  have  given  up  something, 
because  we  can’t  do  everything.” 

Times  reporter  Joel  Anderson,  who 
covers  Shreveport  City  Hall,  now  has  few¬ 
er  chances  to  work  sources  or  do  longer, 
in-depth  coverage.  “I  don’t  have  as  much 
time  to  go  over  and  spend  time  at  City 
Hall  as  I  used  to,”  he  says.  “Instead  of 
thinking  about  a  longer  story,  you  are 
forced  to  think  in  snippets  [for  the  Web].” 

Gannett  also  has  installed  numerous 
Mobile  Journalists,  or  “MoJos,”  who  work 
mostly  from  their  cars  and  post  online 
items  throughout  the  day,  often  with  little 
outside  editing  or  extended  reporting. 

The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers  has  been  a 
guinea  pig  of  sorts  for  the  approach,  with 
12  reporters  using  the  mobile  Web  kits 
and  laptops.  There  are  plans  for  even 
more  staflers  to  join  them.  “We  are  having 
to  gather  information  in  new  ways,”  says 
Executive  Editor  Kate  Marymont.  “They 
are  out,  immersed  in  the  community  to 
learn  what  the  community  cares  about  — 
primarily,  Web.” 

News-Press  reporter  Mark  Krzos,  who 
roams  Bonita  Springs  in  his  2002  Volk¬ 
swagen  Jetta,  gathers  news  ranging  from 
new  restaurants  to  car  accidents.  His 
items,  which  often  include  photos  he 
shoots,  are  posted  quickly  via  his  laptop 
computer,  usually  with  no  outside  editing. 
“It  affects  the  quality,  but  not  drastically,” 
he  says.  “Editors  come  in  through  the  day 
and  watch  what  is  being  posted.  They 
will  go  in  and  say,  ‘Mark,  you  dropped  a 
period  here.’  So  I  go  in  and  fix  it.” 

Marymont  admits  that  this  approach 
takes  time  away  from  source-building  or 
other  networking  for  future  stories.  “We 
are  feeling  our  way  through  this,”  she 
explains.  “Reporters  need  time  to  cultivate 
sources,  and  you  can’t  listen  intelligently 
if  your  fingers  are  flying  all  the  time.”  11 
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Growing  revenue  requires  strong  measuring 
and  targeting  —  and  more  paid  eooperiments 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  chairman  of  The  New  York  Times  Co., 
was  attacked  by  media  hounds  last  year  when  he  casually  remarked 
that  he  didn’t  much  care  if  his  flagship  paper  appeared  only  on 
the  Web  in  five  years.  While  Sulzberger  knows  that  pulp  isn’t  going 
to  the  scrap  heap  any  time  soon  (and  he  has  long  avowed  that  he 
is  “platform  agnostic”),  his  comment  still  managed  to  stir  debate  over  pushing 
more  resources  to  the  digital  side  in  hopes  that  it  can  serve  as  a  lifeboat  for  a  slowly 
sinking  industry. 

As  print-ad  revenue  stalls  (flat  is  the  new  up!),  online  revenue  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Much  has  been  written,  including  in  these  pages,  about  the  need  for 
online  revenue  to  represent  more  of  the  top  line.  But  how  can  this  happen?  There 
is  still  no  universally  accepted  norm  for  measuring  Web  audience,  targeting 
techniques  are  still  not  widely  adopted,  and  experiments  in  paid  content  are  so 
few  and  far  from  resounding  successes. 

Web  audience,  at  the  moment,  is  counted  in  myriad  ways  with  mixed  results. 
There  are  some  in  the  advertising  community  who  maintain  that  audience  data,  just 
like  circulation,  should  be  audited.  Ultimately,  advertisers  pay  based  on  the  cost  per 
impression,  but  overall  Web  traffic  still  provides  a  good  measuring  stick. 

Meanwhile,  more  publishers  are  recognizing  the  beauty  of  online  by  targeting  ads 
to  those  readers  who  might  be  more  inclined  to  buy  a  product  or  service.  Behavioral 
targeting  —  or  as  one  e.xecutive  who  spoke  to  E^P  called  it,  “BT”  —  is  a  way  to  add 
effectiveness,  and  advertisers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  direct  hit. 

The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  are  the  two  major  players 
currently  charging  for  content  on  the  Web  in  a  serious  way,  with  a  degree  of  success. 
But  as  publishers  keep  announcing  plans  to  establish  newspapers  as  the  hyper-local 
authority,  there  might  be  more  room  for  Web  sites  to  charge  for  specific  content. 
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RUNNING  THE  NUMBERS  If  s  how  you  count,  that  counts  most 


Audience  numbers,  often  slip- 
pery,  can  get  even  more  so  when 
applied  to  the  Internet  —  that 
great  measurable  medium  boasting 
reader  data  that  was  once  expected  to  be 
as  cleanly  sliced  and  diced  as  a  tomato 
under  a  Wiisthof  knife. 

But  last  year,  two  sites  saw  their 
audience  data  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mess 
when  third-partj’  online  audience  meas¬ 
urement  outfits  slashed  the  number  of 
unique  users  at  Forbes.com  and  Entrepre- 
neur.com.  Nielsen/ /NetRatings  (ovmed 
by  Et^Ps  parent.  The  Nielsen  Co.)  and 
comScore  Media  Metrix  initially  counted 
hits  garnered  by  pop-up  windows  and 
ancillary  sites  that  sneaked  into  traffic 
data,  but  later  excluded  them. 

This,  of  course,  raised  nowhere  nearly 
the  same  stench  that  settled  on  newspa¬ 
pers  when  a  handful  of  metros  fraudu¬ 
lently  pumped  up  their  circ.  But  there 
were  reverberations.  Advertisers  and 
publishers  alike  are  taking  note  of  how 
online  audiences  are  measured,  and 
that  can  have  future  implications  for 
newspapers  badly  in  need  of  explosive 
growth  in  online  revenue. 

A  quick  primer:  Web  audience  data 
can  be  tracked  internally  either  with 
custom-made  tools  or  with  software  from 
companies  like  Omniture,  which  ticks  how 
many  people  come  to  a  particular  site  by 
analyzing  server  logs.  The  software  “tags” 
each  Web  page  to  show  who’s  visiting. 

There  are  third-party  research  firms  — 
the  tw'o  major  ones  being  Nielsen// 
NetRatings  and  comScore  Media  Metrix 
—  that  also  track  audience  data.  Both 
research  firms  measure  Web  audience 
by  surveying  a  randomly  selected  panel 
of  Internet  users.  Members  w’ho  partici¬ 
pate  download  software  that  follows  Web 
use  either  at  w'ork  or  at  home.  Audience 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  disparities  are  startling. 
Check  out  the  monthly  Web 
audience  numbers  for  The  News 
Cf  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.:  In  Septem¬ 
ber  2006,  ABCi  tallied  1.3  million  unique 
users.  ComScore  Media  Metrix  tracked 
358,000  million  unique  visitors.  And 
Nielsen//NetRatings  counted  990,000 
uniques  for  the  same  period.  But  why? 

Of  course,  the  methodology  used  by 
each  company  bears  different  results.  But 
in  this  case,  and  in  several  other  instances, 
the  data  swings  so  much  it’s 
hard  to  tell  just  how  many 
people  are  truly  visiting 
newsobserver.com.  It  helps  at 
the  very  least  to  understand 
how  each  firm  arrived  at  the 
number,  and  the  various  ways 
the  counting  can  be  done. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  through  its  division  ABCi, 
audits  Web  sites  by  surveying  internal 
server  logs.  “We  have  access  to  the 
Web  server  log  files  that  record  all  the 
transactions  the  Web  server  performed 
during  a  month,”  says  Scott  Hanson, 

ABC’s  senior  vice  president  of  electronic 
and  centralized  audit  services. 

He  adds,  “When  you  start  with  a  foun¬ 
dation  that  is  census-based,  you  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  information.  You  are  not 
reliant  on  sampling  or  panels  that  may 
not  represent  that  particular  market  very 
well.”  Every  page  and  every  file  served  is 
recorded  on  the  internal  log.  It  reveals 
how  many  people  are  coming  to  view  a 
Web  site  —  but  not  necessarily  who. 

From  there,  ABCi  says  it  scrubs  the 
data  of  any  software  that  could  artificially 
inflate  the  audience. 

Sounds  fairly  airtight,  but  it’s  far  from 


perfect.  One  of  the  drawbacks,  Hanson 
says,  is  that  internal  server  logs  could 
count  a  user  multiple  times.  For  example, 
one  person  can  visit  the  same  site  using 
different  Internet  browsers  (say,  Firefox 
and  Internet  Explorer).  Or  if  a  Web  site 
user  clears  his  cookies  (segments  of  data 
stored  on  a  user’s  computer  eveiy^  time 
a  Web  surfer  visits  a  particular  site),  they 
could  be  counted  multiple  times  in  a 
monthly  period. 

Nielsen//NetRatings  and  comScore 
both  use  panels  to  determine  the  size  of  a 
Web  site’s  audience.  As  Mainak 
Mazumdar,  vice  president 
of  product  marketing  and 
measurement  science  at 
Nielsen//NetRatings,  explains 
it,  “Every  household  in  the  U.S. 
has  a  chance  of  being  selected” 
through  random-digit  dialing. 
If  a  person  accepts,  he  down¬ 
loads  software  at  work  and  at 
home.  Currently,  Nielsen//NetRatings 
has  a  sample  pool  of  some  30,000  people. 

ComScore  uses  methodology  similar  to 
that  of  Nielsen//NetRatings,  with  a  larger 
panel  (some  120,000  people).  Executive 
Vice  President  Jack  Flanagan  says  by 
using  comScore,  a  client  can  get  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  competitive  land¬ 
scape  and  user  demographics. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  panel-based 
measurement  firms  —  they  don’t  count 
public  computers,  such  as  in  libraries  or 
cafes.  And  recruiting  people  to  download 
software  on  their  computers  at  work  is 
also  problematic,  since  many  companies 
have  policies  against  it. 

Flanagan  sums  up  different  measure¬ 
ment  services  and  methodologies  this 
way:  “They  have  very  unique  selling 
points,  and  should  be  used  accordingly.” 


ABC’s  Scott  Hanson 


WEB  AUDIENCE  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  ONLINE  NEWSPAPERS 


Monthly  Unique  Visitors,  September  2006 

Newspaper 

Web  site 

ABCi 

Nielsen/ZNetRatings 

comScore 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

SignOnSanDiego.com 

2,510,106 

1,549,000 

1,226,000 

Houston  Chronicle 

Chron.com 

6,588,769 

3,574,000 

2,006,000 

The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Newsobserver.com 

1,340,024 

990,000 

358,000 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

SFGate.com 

7,604,914 

3,707,000 

2,431,000 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis 

Commercialappeal.com 

524,327 

♦ 

309,000 

The  Denver  Post 

Denverpost.com 

2,006,367 

* 

828,000 

*  These  Web  sites  have  insufficient  sample  sizes  for  reliable  projection  of  audience  size,  according  to  Nielsen/ZNetRatings. 
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Congratulations  to 
Brett  J.  Blackledge 
winner  of  the 
2007  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Investigative  Reporting 


“For  a  distinguished  example  of  investigative  reporting  by  an  individual  or  team, 
presented  as  a  single  article  or  series,  in  print  or  in  print  and  online. 

Awarded  to  Brett  Blackledge  of  The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  for  his  exposure  of 
cronyism  and  corruption  in  the  state’s  two-year  college  system,  resulting  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  chancellor  and  other  corrective  action." 

-The  Pulitzer  Prize  Board 


We  are  proud  of  Brett  and  the  work  he  did. 
This  project  is  a  reminder  of  the  important  role 
newspapers  play  in  our  society. 

-Tom  Scarritt,  Editor 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  award  is  that 
it  affirms  what  we  do  every  day.  There  is 
nothing  magical  about  it.  It’s  what  98  percent 
of  us  do  all  the  time.  It’s  straightforward, 
bread-and-butter  material  that’s  led  to  story 
after  story. 

-Brett  J.  Blackledge,  Reporter 

The  entire  Birmingham  News  family  is  proud 
of  Brett  and  our  being  recognized  for  excellence 
in  investigative  nev/s  reporting.  This  is  at  the 
core  of  what  we  do  every  single  day. 

-Victor  H.  Hanson,  III,  Publisher 


Tom  Scarritt,  left,  and  Victor  Hanson,  right,  congratulate  Brett  Blackledge 
after  the  announcement  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


SEE  THE  SERIES  AT  AL.COM,  the  online  home  of  The  Birmingham  News.  Go  to  http://blog.ai.com/twoyear 
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numbers  are  then  extrapolated. 

Since  readers  can  be  counted  in  a  variety 
of  ways  to  varying  results, 
advertisers  are  starting  to 
call  for  more  transparency 
about  the  data-gathering 
process. 

The  Interactive 
Advertising  Bureau 
(lAB),  an  organization 
that  represents  more 
than  200  members 
responsible  for  selling  over  85%  of  the 
online  advertising  in  the  U.S.,  said  that 
big-name  advertisers  —  among  them 
Ford,  BMW,  HP,  Pepsi,  and  Visa  —  will 


demand  audited  numbers  from  Internet 
publishers  this  year. 

“There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  num¬ 
bers,"  says  Sheryl  Draizen,  the  lAB’s  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager.  “That’s 


why  it’s  an  issue.  We  will  never  understand 
where  the  difference  comes  from  unless 
there  is  transparency  in  the  methodology.” 
Besides,  she  points  out,  “Every  other 


medium  that  deals  with  audience  metrics 
gets  audited.” 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is 
following  suit  —  surely  sensing  the  decline 
in  paid  print  circulation  and  newspapers’ 


mad  dash  for  the  Web  —  and  is  making  a 
push  for  newspaper  Web  sites,  along  with 
others,  to  join  the  auditing  process  through 
its  interactive  division,  ABCi. 

“In  general  we  have  seen  a  modest  uptick 
from  our  membership  in  Web  site  verifica¬ 
tion,”  says  Neal  Lulofs,  vice  president  of 
corporate  communications  at  ABC.  He  says 
that  roughly  60  newspapers  of  all  manner 
and  size  use  ABCi  to  audit  traffic. 

In  a  nutshell,  ABCi  verifies  a  Web  site 
based  on  the  results  of  its  internal  logs, 
reviewing  its  server-content  files  and 
removing  spiders,  bots,  and  other  types  of 
software  applications  that  run  automated 
tasks  that  could  skew  the  numbers. 

To  help  bolster  this  division,  ABCi 
released  a  study  —  conducted  by  NSON 
Opinion  Research  —  with  the  heading, 
“Online  Accountability:  Gauging  the 
Growing  Demand  for  Audited  Web 
Metrics.”  The  research  found  that  68%  of 
advertisers  and  agencies  would  prefer  to 
advertise  on  Web  sites  that  are  audited, 
versus  those  that  aren’t.  When  asked  to 
project  their  preference  over  the  next  three 
years,  that  number  increases  to  76%. 

The  disparity  in  data-gathering  methods 
and  results  among  Web-measuring  outfits  is 
astounding.  The  September  2006  audience 
data  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  Web 
site,  sfgate.com,  fluctuates  wildly  depending 
on  w'hich  firm  is  doing  the  counting.  An 
ABCi  audit  shows  the  site  had  7-6  million 
monthly  unique  users,  wftile  comScore  said 
it  was  2.4  million.  Meanw'hile,  Nieslen// 
NetRatings  tallied  3.7  million  uniques. 

That’s  not  an  isolated  example.  At  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  ABCi  reported  the 
paper’s  monthly  unique  user  count  in 
September  2006  as  6.5  million.  ComScore 
said  2  million;  Nielsen//Net  Ratings 
reported  3.5  million  (see  sidebar,  p.  48). 

For  now'  there  is  little  urgency  among 
newspaper  publishers  because,  in  a  classic 
chicken-and-egg  scenario,  many  local 
advertisers  haven’t  raised  much  concern. 
Of  audited  Web  metrics,  Howard  Owens, 
director  of  digital  publishing  at  GateHouse 
Media,  succinctly  puts  it  this  way:  “It’s  a 


The  fourth  largest  international 
news  agency  in  the  world 
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With  advertisers’  online  budgets  increasing,  “one  begins  to 
see  why  audited  metrics  become  more  important.  We  are 
talking  about  real  money.”  —  DAVID  VERKLIN/CEO,  Carat  Americas 
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1  TIMES  SELECT  SUBSCRIBERS  I 

Subscribers 

March  ’06 

March  ’07 

%Change 

Home  delivery 

288,300 

442,060 

53% 

Online  only 

176,700 

213,900 

21% 

Total 

465,000 

713,000* 

53%* 

^Includes  8%  or  57.040  college  students,  educators  who  subscribe 
for  free.  source:  The  New  York  Times  Co. 


solution  in  search  of  a  problem.” 

Owens  explains  that  variations  in  tracking 
audience  haven’t  hamstrung  the  pitch  during 
sales  calls,  since  advertisers  and  publishers 
can  triangulate  how  many  people  are  coming 
to  a  site.  Advertisers  pay  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  “impressions,”  and  get  them,  no  matter 
the  site’s  overall  traffic. 

“I  have  talked  to  advertisers,  especially 
local  advertisers,  and  they  are  not  demand¬ 
ing  [Web  audits],”  Owens  adds. 

Caroline  Little,  CEO  and  Publisher  of 
Washingtonpost.Newsweek  Interactive, 
says  while  she  doesn’t  hear  of  any  pushback 
from  advertisers  about  audits,  there  is 
some  confusion  in  the  industry.  “We  have  a 
lot  of  .gov  users  that  don’t  get  counted”  in 
the  Washin^on  Post's  traffic  numbers,  she 
says  about  third-part\’  measurement  firms. 
In  general,  she  says,  it’s  a  problem  when 
Washingtonpost.com  compares  itself  with 
another  site  that  might  be  using  a  different 
method  to  track  audience. 

But  as  long  as  publishers  are  up  front 
about  how  audience  metrics  are  obtained, 
they  shouldn’t  run  into  trouble.  “I  think 
that  is  the  value  in  going  with  a  leader  in 
Web  measuring,”  says  Michelle  Strong, 
audience  development  and  national  sales 
director  at  Belo  Interactive. 

She  says  that  there  are  benefits  to 
audited  metrics:  “I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
lAB  and  other  organizations  really  pushing 
for  standards.  It  allows  us  to  speak  from 
the  same  script.” 

If  national  advertisers  and  agencies  start 
making  noise  about  such  matters,  more 
newspapers  will  revisit  an  auditing  proce¬ 
dure,  says  Randy  Bennett,  vice  president  of 
audience  and  new  business  development  at 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

“In  this  environment  there  are  so  many 
different  media  conversing  on  this  plat¬ 
form  that  it’s  not  a  newspaper  decision, 
but  [organizations]  like  the  lAB  and 
some  others  w’ho  are  driving  the  standards 
forw  ard,”  Bennett  says.  “The  newspaper 
industry^  will  comply  with  those  standards 
as  they  emerge.  If  it  will  give  us  a  leg  up, 
the  newspaper  industry’  would  take  the 
lead  on  it.” 

Even  ad  agencies  concede  that  audited 
Web  sites  are  not  top-of-mind.  “It  should 
be  a  big  deal,  but  it’s  not  right  now,”  says 
Shaw’n  Riegsecker,  CEO  and  founder  of 
interactive  agency  Centro. 

Though  taking  action  to  audit  numbers 
is  barely  at  a  simmer  now,  it  could  reach 
the  boiling  point  in  the  near  future  — 
something  that  publishers,  advertisers, 
and  ABC  acknowledge. 

David  Verklin,  CEO  of  advertising  agency 


Carat  Americas,  explains  it’s 
currently  not  a  pressing  issue,  but 
it  will  be  when  more  money  floods 
to  the  Web.  U.S.  online  advertising 
is  projected  to  grow  to  S32  billion 
in  four  years  from  $17  billion  in 
2006,  according  to  Merrill  Lynch. 

And  it’s  something  that  national 
advertisers  —  an  area  of  weakness 
for  many  newspapers  —  want. 

“There  is  so  much  data  available,  and 
[for]  the  clients,  there  is  an  assumption  it’s 
accurate  and  unbiased,”  says  Verklin.  “That 
may  not  be  an  issue  with  spending  at  4%, 
but  it  is  when  it  reaches  20%.” 

So  as  advertisers  shift  more  and  more 


dollars  to  the  Internet,  the  importance  of 
standardizing  data  will  become  decidedly 
more  apparent. 

Verklin  concedes  that  advertisers  and 
publishers  are  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  pushing  for  Web  audits,  but  that  he 
doesn’t  know  of  a  single  client  that  is  not 
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planning  on  increasing  its  online  budget: 
“With  that  as  a  frame,  one  begins  to  see 
why  audited  metrics  become  a  little  more 
important.  We  are  talking  about  real 
money.” 


Newspaper  executives,  mean- 
while,  are  crossing  their  fingers 
that  they  will  be  able  to  seriously 
increase  their  online  revenue  share  during 
the  next  few  years.  Most  companies  report 
that  Internet  revenue  represents  anywhere 
from  5%  to  10%  of  the  top  line  —  which 
isn’t  bad,  considering  it  was  a  pittance  not 
so  long  ago. 

Or  as  Gary  Pruitt,  CEO  of  the  McClatchy 
Co.,  responded  in  late  March  when  asked 
about  online  revenue  by  the  New  Yorkers 
Ken  Auletta  during  a  panel  sponsored  by 
Syracuse  University’s  Newhouse  School  in 
New  York  on  the  future  of  newspapers,  “It 
used  to  be  online  audiences  were  worthless 

fn  npwcnanprc*  now  wp 


'  Establishing 
V  standards  and 

m  pushing  more 

for  audited  audience 
metrics  allows  ad  sellers 
“to  speak  from  the  same 
script.” 

—  MICHELLE  STRONG 

Audiencq  Development 
National  Sales  Director,  Belo  Interactive 


Now,  the  rush  is  to  make  more  of  it, 
and  fast.  One  way  in  which  some  newspa¬ 
pers  have  added  to  their  online  revenue 
is  by  using  the  Internet  for  arguably  its 
strongest  application:  targeting.  Web  sites 
can  aim  ads  at  highly  specific  audiences, 
and  in  the  process  charge  more. 

For  example:  A  car  dealership  wants  to 
place  an  online  ad  in  the  auto  section  of 
the  site,  but  the  section  is  sold  out.  It  can 
then  choose  to  place  the  ad  so  that  readers 
of  the  auto  section  who  also  visit  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  will  see  the  ad  —  but  only 
those  who  first  visited  the  auto  section,  not 
every  business-section  reader. 

This  is  referred  to  as  “behavioral  target- 
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The  New  York  Titrtes’  Dean 
Baquet,  McClatchy  Co. 
CEO  Gary  Pruitt,  and  The 
New  Yorker's  Ken  Auletta 
at  a  New  York  panel  spon¬ 
sored  by  Syracuse 
University’s  Newhouse 
School  on  March  29. 


ing.”  As  Verklin  of  Carat 
Americas  describes  it,  “It’s 
one  of  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  newspapers  have. 

It’s  the  future  of  where 
marketing  is  going.”  And 
he’s  willing  to  pay  a  high¬ 
er  cost-per-thousand 
(CPM)  to  get  it,  and  effec¬ 
tively  weed  out  waste. 

Michael  Mathieu,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
net  division  at  Freedom  Communications, 
is  employing  online  behavioral  targeting.  He 
came  to  the  Irvine,  Calif -based  company 
last  summer  from  tbe  consumer  site  United 
Online  (parent  company  of  Classmates.com 
and  NetZero).  “When  I  got  here,  most  of 
these  papers  still  had  the  mentality  that 
online  was  like  print,”  he  says. 

Mathieu  cites  one  example  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  behavioral  targeting,  describing 
a  mortgage  company  that  wanted  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  financial  section  of  one  Web  site. 
The  site  positioned  the  ad  in  general  news, 
but  targeted  only  those  readers  who  also 
visit  the  financial  section. 

It’s  not  dissimilar  to  Amazon.com’s 
approach,  in  which  the  book  purveyor  tracks 
purchases  and  then  “recommends”  future 
books  based  on  the  titles  that  were  bought. 

“For  key  verticals,  it  works  well,”  says 
Mathieu.  “We  would  hope  to  have  the 
goal  to  be  in  the  position  to  [target]  everj' 
piece  of  our  inventory.”  He  recalls  that  one 
advertiser  claimed  a  22%  increase  in  his 
return-on-investment  by  using  behavioral 
targeting. 

When  using  BT,  the  cost  of  pinpointing 
ads  increases  as  well.  For  each  level  of 
targeting.  Freedom  Interactive  can  up  the 
CPM  by  $5.  For  example,  it  might  cost  $12 
to  place  an  ad  on  the  site.  The  paper  could 
bump  that  up  to  $17  to  include  behavioral 
targeting,  or  $22  if  the  advertiser  requests  a 
profile  with  more  details  of  w'ho  is  visiting. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  a  silver  bullet.  It’s 
another  tool  that  we  use,”  says  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  Little.  Her  paper  does  target 
ads  by  behavior,  and  she  says  that  it  helps 
with  inventory  management  and  in  reach¬ 
ing  its  target  demographics. 

Belo  Interactive’s  Strong  says  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  seen  some  success  with  behavioral 
targeting,  but  not  all  the  company’s  sites 


could  take  advantage  of  it.  (Belo  uses  the 
popular  third-party  behavioral  advertising 
network  Tacoda.) 

Because  Belo  penetrates  so  many  mar¬ 
kets  of  varying  sizes,  sometimes  BT  worked 
and  sometimes  it  didn’t.  Strong  says  that 
for  behavioral  targeting  to  be  successful, 
tbe  audience  needs  to  be  large.  “The  larger 
your  site,  the  more  audience  you  have  to 
carve  into  segments,”  she  explains.  “Our 
larger  markets  are  having  success,  but  our 
smaller  markets  don’t  share  the  same 
success.  That  why  you  see  the  trend  of 
audience  networks.” 

Strong  explains  that  for  Belo’s  bigger 
metros,  it’s  worth  it,  especially  in  certain 
categories.  Auto  and  travel  advertisers  in 
particular  take  a  shine  to  it.  And,  better 
for  Belo,  the  company  can  command  20% 
to  50%  higher  rates  for  the  effort. 


PW-FOR-PlAy 


IT’S  BEEN  MORE  THAN  A  YEAR  SINCE 

the  New  York  Times  launched  its 
online  daredevil  experiment  Times- 
Select,  introducing  new  content  but  in  the 
process  walling  off  the  paper’s  marquee 
opinion  writers. 

In  March,  the  company  reported  that 
442,060  home-delivery  subscribers  signed 
up  for  free  for  the  service,  while  213,900 
are  online-only  subscribers  (or  30%  of  the 
Times’  total  subscribers).  For  2006,  the 
company  reported  that  it  snagged  $9.9 
million  from  TimesSelect  purely  from 
subscriptions. 

Vivian  Schiller,  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  at  NYTimes.com, 
calls  the  switchover  a  “big  success.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  results.” 

The  New  York  Times  has  no  intention  of 
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charging  more  for  ads  —  or  even  selling 
ads  around  the  content,  according  to 
Schiller.  While  there  is  advertising  on 
TimesSelect  (a  banner  for  Netflix,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  that  is  not  the  company’s  primary 
focus.  For  now,  TimesSelect  makes  money 
from  its  subscriber  base. 

She  says  the  company  has  “no  regrets” 
making  some  of  its  content  paid.  Others, 
including  industry  players  and  observers, 
aren’t  so  sure  it  should  feel  that  way. 

“I  think  at  this  point,  it’s  a  middling 
success,”  says  Ken  Doctor,  an  affiliate 
analyst  with  Outsell  Research.  But  he  hails 
the  Gray  Lady  for  proving  it  can  stand  in 
the  marketplace  with  its  hybrid  model  of 
partly  paid  online  content. 

For  the  most  part,  the  New  York  Times 
is  testing  the  waters  while  other  newspaper 
publishers  are  unvvdlling  to  get  their  feet 
wet.  “It’s  another  instance  where  the  Times 
is  showing  a  kind  of  leadership  in  the 
industry  and  is  willing  to  do  something 
in  a  fiill-fledged  way  without  fear  or 
indecision,”  says  Bruce  Murray,  co-founder 
and  CEO  of  research  firm  Corzen.  “But  I 
think  the  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  it  will 
work  or  not.” 

The  other  newspaper  making  the  paid- 
content  model  work  is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  But  over  time,  the  paper  has  been 
pushing  more  of  its  content  from  behind 
the  pay  wall.  The  paper  is  generating  free 

n  blogs  and  videos  while 

being  more  “courageous” 

_ 


“We  will  never  understand 
^  where  the  difference  pn 
^  ■  Weh  audience  measure¬ 

ments]  comes  from  unless  there  is 
transparency  in  the  methodology.” 

—  SHERYL  DRAIZEN 

Senior  VP/GM,  Interactive  Advertising  Bureau 


with  search  engines  like  Google,  says  Brian 
Quinn,  VP  of  advertising  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  for  Dow  Jones  Online.  But  he  adds  that 
the  site  remains  bullish  on  paid. 

It’s  not  surprising  that  WSJ.com  is 
unshackling  some  of  its  content,  since  the 
site  is  trying  to  grow  advertising.  At  the 
moment,  WSJ.com  gets  more  revenue 
from  subscriptions  (about  48%)  than  from 
advertising  (about  42%). 

The  Washington  Post  considered  a 
hybrid  model  as  well,  but  put  the  idea 
on  ice.  Says  Washingtonpost.Newsweek 


Interactive  publisher  Little,  “I  think  the 
New  York  Times  and  we  around  the  same 
time  recognized  that  opinion  really  defines 
our  publication.  We  found  that  users  are 
really  interested  in  that  on  the  Web.” 

The  Post  took  the  opposite  approach, 
however,  keeping  that  opinion  free  — 
producing  more  blogs  and  video  content, 
as  well  as  interactive  chats  that  have 
proven  very  popular  with  readers. 

She  says  that  since  90%  of  Washington- 
post.com’s  readers  come  from  outside  the 
D.C.  market,  it  would  cut  out  an  enormous 
chunk  of  online  readership  to  suddenly 
start  charging:  “We  want  to  grow  the 
audience,  and  the  advertisers  vvill  follow.” 

And  advertisers  are  not  necessarily 
willing  to  pay  more  for  an  ad  behind  a  pay 
wall.  It’s  easy  to  believe  the  print  standard 
would  apply  to  the  Internet  —  that  adver¬ 
tisers  value  paid  print  products  over  free 
ones  —  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Says  Carat 
Americas’  Verklin,  “Publishers  will  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  us  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  pay  double  the  CPM  in  that 
space”  —  meaning  ads  running  in  the 
paid-content  areas.  “Will  the  user  in  the 
walled  garden  pay  more  attention  to  the 
advertising?  Probably  not.” 

Even  when  publishers  “own”  a  specific 
coverage  area,  that  valuable  content  might 
not  turn  out  to  be  quite  as  valuable  once  a 
price  tag  is  attached.  That’s  what  The  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  found  when  executives 
decided  three  years  ago  to  put  the  paper’s 
coverage  of  the  Cowboys 
—  the  patron  saints  of 
the  Big  D  —  behind  a 
paid  wall.  The  paper 
made  some  stories  about 
the  football  team  free, 
but  charged  for  colum¬ 
nists  and  multimedia 
coverage.  Readers  could 
access  that  material  by 
paying  $40  a  year  or 
$10  per  month. 

The  results,  says  John 
Granatino,  assistant 

general  manager  at  Belo  Interactive,  “were 
not  extraordinary,”  and  in  December  2006 
the  paper  punted  on  the  idea.  The  audience 
was  too  small  to  justify  a  subscription 
fee,  and  there  was  very  little  advertising 
revenue  gained  on  paid  content.  Although 
the  Morning  News  is  benching  the  concept 
for  now,  Granatino  admits  paid  content 
could  make  a  comeback. 

“We  will  always  look  for  opportunities,” 
he  adds,  upon  further  reflection.  “Publish¬ 
ers  are  in  challenging  times.  We’re  always 
looking  for  ways  to  get  money.”  11 


Awards  for  Exemplary 
Coverage  of  Housing 
Problems  of  Low 
Income  People 

The  Cushing  Niles  Dolbeare 
Media  Awards  recognize  print 
journalists  who  do  an 
exemplary  job  of  raising 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  low 
income  people  who  cannot 
afford  safe,  decent  homes. 
Presented  by  the  National  Low 
Income  Housing  Coalition 
(NLIHC)  and  Affordable 
Housing  Finance  magazine,  the 
awards  are  designed  to 
acknowledge  in-depth  and 
balanced  reporting  on  this 
important  social  issue.  A  single 
article,  a  series  of  articles  or 
editorials  will  be  considered. 

Entries  must: 

•  Be  published  between 
January  1,  2007  and 
December  31,  2007. 

•  Clearly  illustrate  NLIHC's 
mission  to  address  needs 
and  solutions  of  the 
affordable  housing  crisis. 

•  Show  the  impact  on 
communities  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  individuals  and 
families. 

First-place  winners  will 
each  win  $2,500  and  a  trip  to 
Washington,  DC  to  receive 
the  award.  Honorable 
mentions  will  also  be 
recognized. 

Entry  forms  and  rules 
can  be  found  at: 
www.nlihc.org/CNDMA 

Deadline:  January  7,  2008 
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Consolidating  small 
dailies  go  doublewide 
into  flexo  with  America’s 
first  Cerutti  newspaper 
press  and  laserless  CTP 


New  Cerutti  S4  presses 
in  Didcot,  England  (top 
left),  will  print  the  Daily 
Mail.  Blue  S4s,  in 
Bologna,  print  il 
Corriere  della  Sera, 
Italy's  biggest  daily. 


fine-tuning, and  eventually  favoring  the 
printing  process,  its  Concord  Monitor  has 
consistently  turned  out  award-winning 
print  quality. 

A  few  years  ago,  NNE  was  the  first  to 
test  a  singlewide,  two-around  flexo  unit 
designed  by  Tech- Energy  to  run  with  the 
(Joss  Urbanite  at  its  Massachusetts  proper¬ 
ty,  The  Recorder,  in  Greenfield.  After  bugs 
were  worked  out  and  the  Cibolo,  Texas- 
based  manufacturer  designed  a  four-high 
flexo  color  tower,  the  Recorder  was  ready 
to  order  the  towers  for  a  new  plant  it  was 
about  to  design. 

Those  plans  changed  after  NNE 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


A  FLEXO  PIONEER  THAT  STARTED  OUT  WITH  CONVERTED  LETTER- 

presses  has  decided  that  what’s  good  for  a  colorful,  multimil- 
lion-circulation  mid-market  national  daily  in  England 
is  good  for  a  couple  of  small  community  dailies  —  and 
commercial  printing  customers  —  in  New  England. 

When  flexography  was  new  to  newspapers,  New  England  News¬ 
papers  (NNE)  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  process,  buying 
factory-converted  presses  in  1989  from  Publishers  Equipment  Corp. 
for  its  two  New  Hampshire  plants.  Since  becoming  familiar  with, 
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PROVEN  TECHNOLOGY - 
RELIABLE  SOLUTIONS 


Druduentriim  Oetwit  am  See,  Switierland 


Newspaper  production 
with  high  net  out  put 


Image  based  closed  loop: 

-  cut-off  register  control 

-  color  register 

-  ink  density 

Extensible  at  any  time: 

-  on-press  imaging 

Benefits 

-  quick  start-up 

-  reduced  press  operation 

-  reduced  waste 

-  reduced  process  time 

-  quick  change-over 

-  high  net  out  put 
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purchased  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette, 
in  nearby  Northampton,  Mass.,  two  years 
ago.  Also  facing  replacement  of  that 
papers  Urbanite,  the  parent  company 
decided  to  put  a  new  pressroom  in 
Northampton  that  will  print  both  papers. 

But  instead  of  the  new  four-high  color 
towers,  that  new  pressroom  will  be  the 
home  to  North  America’s  first  Cerutti  S4  — 
a  doublewide  flexo  press  consisting  entirely 
of  four-color  satellite  units  —  and  the 
newest,  automatic  computer-to-plate  tech¬ 
nology  for  newspaper  flexo,  imaging  the 
newest,  thinnest  photopolymer  plates. 

If  NNE’s  preferred  printing  process  and, 
given  its  pajiers’  size,  its  choice  of  a  double¬ 
wide  press  put  it  in  the  minority  of  North 
American  newspapers,  the  type  and  maker 
of  its  new’  press  make  it  unique  among  that 
group.  But  in  its  underlying  drive  to  pro¬ 
duction  consolidation,  NNE  is  very  much  a 
part  of  an  industrywide  trend  (May  E^P) 

—  most  recently  evident  nearby,  in  Rutland 
and  Barre,  Vt.,  at  Journal  Register’s  dailies 
in  suburban  Cleveland,  and  at  Black  Press’ 
Sound  Publishing,  near  Seattle. 

New  publisher,  new  production 

New  ownership  means  more  than  a 
new  printing  process  and  press  for  the 
Gazette.  A  change  to  morning  delivery  last 
September  “has  been  a  resounding  success. 
Circulation’s  up,”  says  new  publisher  Aaron 
Julien.  The  former  partner  in  a  Portland, 
Maine,  law  firm  served  as  NNE’s  business 
development  vice  president  and  general 
counsel,  as  well  as  Gazette  general  manager 
last  year  under  former  owner  Peter  L. 
DeRose,  who  continued  as  publisher  until 
January.  Julien  still  travels  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  about  once  a  week  to  perform  some 
general  counsel  functions. 

Gazette  circulation  stood  at  17,552 
(19,391  Saturday)  when  it  switched  from 
afternoons  to  mornings.  But  with  a  “press 
that’s  so  much  faster  than  before,”  saj-s 
Julien,  no  scheduling  difficulties  are 
anticipated  in  also  printing  the  13,786- 
circulation  morning  Recorder.  “We  should 
hit  prett}’  much  the  same  deadlines  we 
hit  now,”  he  adds. 

Also  helping  will  be  the  Gazette's  GMA 
(Muller  Martini)  SLS-1000  inserter,  which 
will  provide  improved  inserting  for  the 
Recorder  compared  with  the  carousel  in¬ 
serter  now  used  in  Greenfield.  Neither 
newspaper  publishes  on  Sunday,  and  no 
Sunday  editions  or  redesigns  are  planned. 

Most  of  the  7,000  square  feet  to  be  added 
to  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  printing 
the  paper.  The  new  pressroom  will  be 
connected  to  the  front  of  the  building 


because  “there  wasn’t 
enough  room  where  the 
existing  pressroom  was, 
and  we  have  to  keep 
printing  the  whole  time,” 

Julien  explains. 

At  the  seune  time,  the 
lack  of  room  to  expand 
at  the  back  of  the  build¬ 
ing  means  being  able 
to  make  the  new  press 
visible  to  anyone  on  the 
road  out  front. 

Inside,  it  means  a  longer  conveyor  run 
from  the  press  folder  to  the  mailroom.  Oth¬ 
er  than  that,  however,  the  design  should 
enable  the  operation  to  “keep  the  same 
traffic  patterns  inside  and  outside  the  build¬ 
ing,”  Julien  says. 

NNE  retained  Dario  Designs  of 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  for  final  architecture  and 
engineering  on  the  project,  which  won 
approval  from  local  authorities  in  March. 
“They  have  a  planning  and  zoning  permit,” 
says  President  Dario  DiMare,  whose  firm 
earlier  had  been  tapped  to  design  a  new 
plant  for  the  Recorder  (E^P  Online,  March 
24,  2004).  “So  we  have  to  keep  it  as  similar¬ 
looking  as  we  can”  to  the  original  design 
work  supplied  by  ArcWest.  DiMare  was  to 
meet  with  Cerutti  representatives  in 
Northampton  and  again  at  Nexpo. 

Latest  in  plates,  platesetting 

The  new  pressroom  is  slated  to  be  in 
regular  operation  in  the  fall  of  next  year, 
after  which  the  old  pressroom  will  serve 
as  a  storage  area  for  some  equipment 
and  for  the  larger  quantitj'  of  newsprint 
required  to  print  both  newspapers  and  any 
commercial  work. 


Platemaking  will  occupy  some  existing 
offices  and  such  currently  unused  areas  as 
the  old  darkroom.  CTP  came  late  to  news¬ 
paper  flexo,  and  Northampton  will  get  the 
latest  —  two  laserless  basysPrint  ultraviolet 
imagers  sold  by  MacDermid  Printing 
Solutions.  Germany’s  basysPrint,  a  unit  of 
Belgium’s  Punch  Graphbc,  relied  on  tech¬ 
nology  it  already  had  developed  for  its 
digital  imager  for  UV-sensitive  litho  plates 
in  designing  for  flexo’s  UV-sensitive  photo¬ 
polymer.  Rather  than  writing  the  imaging 
(or  non-imaging)  area  with  a  laser,  as  all 
other  newspaper  platesetters  do,  basysPrint 
machines  employ  a  high-output  conven¬ 
tional  UV  lamp  in  combination  with 

digitally  controllable 
micromirrors  from 
Texas  Instruments. 

Now  available  in  a 
continuous-scrolling 
automatic  model,  the 
basysPrint  machines  are 
an  alternative  to  the  UV- 
laser-based  NAPPflex 
CTP  device  built  by 
PerkinElmer  Optoelec¬ 
tronics  {E^P,  Oct.  2004; 
E&P  Online,  Aug.  17, 
2005).  “We  pulled  the 
PerkinElmer  [beta] 
unit  back  and  replaced 
it  with  the  basysPrint”  at 
the  New  Hampshire 
Union-Leader"  says  MacDermid  Printing 
Solutions  Sales  and  Marketing  Manager  for 
NAPP  Systems  Ed  Bennett.  Running  two 
machines,  the  Manchester  operation  was 
the  first  to  use  the  new  model  from  basys¬ 
Print,  according  to  Tom  Moore,  MacDer¬ 
mid  Printing  Solutions’  U.S.  sales  manager. 

MacDermid  will  continue  selling  both 
platesetters,  says  Moore,  noting  that  The 
Providence  {K.\)  Journal  is  running  one 
NAPPflex  CTP  unit  and  installing  a  second. 
Both  New  England  sites  got  their  new 
platesetters  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
England  will  be  the  next  big  NAPPflex  site, 
when  Daily  Mail  publisher  Associated 
Newspapxjrs  Ltd.  (ANL)  opens  its  second 
large  production  plant,  in  Didcot,  where 
four  NAPPflex  imagers  will  output  plates. 

“We’re  still  debugging  the  NAPPflex,” 
says  Moore,  explaining  that  its  software  had 
to  be  revised  to  reflect  a  conversion  from 
landscape  to  portrait  operation.  “Overall, 
it’s  doing  well,”  he  adds. 

Also  as  in  Didcot,  Northampton’s  CTP 
lines  will  expose  MacDermid’s  newest, 
thinnest  NAPP  plate,  which  has  been 
in  testing  on  the  KBA  presses  at  ANL’s 
Harmsworth  Quays  Printing  plant, 
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press  design 
unique  to  the 
one-around 

newspaper  and  fl 

commercial  ^ 

printing  markets,  '  ^ 

the  DGM  440  featuPR  three  ink  Be  " 
form  rollers  and  three  oscillator  rollers  B 

per  ink  train  couple,  reducing  dot  gain,^ _ 

minimizes  ghosting  and  maximizes  print 
contrast.  But  don't  take  our  word  for  it-take  a 
look  for  yourself.  Then  you'll  know  why  the 
DGM  440  is  the  fastest  selling  and  most  success¬ 
ful  new  single  width  press  on  the  market  today. 


located  in  London’s  docklands. 

Most  customers  have  converted  to  a 
thinner  plate,  says  Bennett,  noting  the 
change  from  0.022  inch  to  0.020  inch.  The 
newest  is  0.0165  inch,  which  Julien  hopes 
will  speed  throughput  and  provide  better 
image  definition  from  higher  line  screens. 
For  MacDermid  —  long  the  only  supplier  of 
newspaper  flexo  plates  —  and  its  customers, 
a  thinner  plate  also  “is  the  only  way  for  us 
to  contain  costs,”  adds  Bennett.  “It’s  the 
polymer,  mainly.” 

That  the  0.0l65-inch  NAPP  plate  already 
is  used  on  Cerutti  flexo  presses  in  Italy 
should  afford  some  confidence  to  ANL, 
which  is  installing  S4  presses  in  Didcot, 
and  to  NNE,  which  will  mount  them  using 
non-magnetic  Barenschee  locks. 

Common-impression  color 

With  a  press  at  la  Repubhlica  in  1985, 
Cerutti  was  perhaps  the  first  to  put  flexo 
into  regular  newspaper  production.  Head¬ 
quartered  in  Casale  Monfer- 
rato,  in  northwestern  Italy, 
where  it  began  as  a  machine 
shop,  Gruppo  Cerutti’s  first 
presses  were  rotogravTire 
machines,  which  it  still 
manufactures.  Today  it 
counts  384  flexo  couples 
printing  at  least  nine  news¬ 
papers  in  Italy  (not  count¬ 
ing  a  combined 
flexo-gravure  site  in  Sar¬ 
dinia). 

Until  the  mid-1990s, 

Cerutti  was  represented  at 
the  annual  Nexpo  trade 
show.  But  through  flexo’s  best  years  it  never 
sold  a  press  in  the  U.S.,  though  it  has 
equipped  large  flexo  plants  in  Italy.  Acquisi¬ 
tions  brought  the  company  two  U.S.  sites, 
one  of  which,  in  Rochester  Hills,  Mich., 
hosts  its  U.S.  sales  and  marketing,  service 
and  parts,  according  to  Daniele  Temporin, 
Cerutti’s  flexo  technology  vice  president 
and  former  R&D  chief 

Besides  the  S4’s  design  and  suitability  for 
other,  lighter  paper,  Cerutti  said  in  March 
that  the  advent  of  news  flexo  CTP  and  the 
arrival  of  a  second  plate  supplier  made  the 
timing  right  to  re-enter  the  market. 

Julien  dates  NNE’s  connection  to  Cerutti 
from  the  late  1980s,  when  the  Monitor 
narrowed  its  choice  of  press  maker  to  PEC 
or  Cerutti.  “I  guess  that  would  be  the  start 
of  their  relationship.  Now,  we  have  two 
papers  that  are  very  close,  about  18  miles 
apart,”  and  both  need  to  replace  their 
Urbanites,  Julien  says.  While  offset  and 
flexo  were  both  considered,  he  continues. 


NNE  has  had  very  good  experience  with 
the  latter  (Concord’s  “very  large  commercial 
business ...  has  done  very  well,”  he  says)  and 
with  MacDermid’s  NAPP  Systems. 

So  NNE  consulted  ANL,  which  had  long 
investigated  flexo  options  and  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  Cerutti,  a  press  maker  “com¬ 
pletely  committed  to  flexography,”  says 
Julien,  adding:  “When  we  looked  at  the 
presses  from  Cerutti,  we  were  blown  away.” 

NNE  bought  six  shaftless  S4  doublewide 
satellite  units  configured  as  three  stacks, 
with  each  level  of  each  stack  capable  of 
four-color  printing  on  one  side  of  a  web 
owing  to  the  common-impression  design: 
four  sets  of  inker,  engraved  anilox  roller  (to 
transfer  the  ink)  and  plate  cylinder  around 
a  single  large  impression  cylinder. 

In  capacity,  Northampton’s  S4  will  equal 
three  doublewide  eight-couple  towers,  and 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  48-page  collect 
run.  Separate  former  boards  will  “accom¬ 
modate  the  quarterfold  market,”  Julien  says 


of  certain  commercial  products.  With  a 
2:3:3  jaw  folder,  the  press  can  operate  at 
70,000  copies  per  hour,  though  it  is  rated 
at  80,000  cph  with  a  larger  folder  option. 

While  cut-oft’ will  be  2IV2  inches,  web 
width  will  have  some  variability,  with  news¬ 
papers  on  the  upper  formers  at  either  48 
or  46  inches  and  w'ebs  for  quarterfold  work 
at  either  48  or  50  inches.  The  commercial 
operation  also  will  benefit  from  a  stitcher 
and  trimmer,  though  no  vendor  has  been 
selected  yet. 

An  important  reason  for  the  choice  of  the 
S4,  says  Julien,  was  the  short  distance  the 
web  travels  around  the  common  c\iinder 
between  impressions  of  the  four  process 
colors,  which  promotes  “dead-on”  color 
register  because  it  does  away  with  fan-out. 
The  publisher  also  pointed  to  the  press’ 
ability'  to  come  up  to  speed  quickly  with 
little  waste.  Finally,  he  noted  that  with 
packaging  and  gravure  presses  in  this 
country,  Cerutti  offers  domestic  support: 


“So  when  we  looked  out  and  saw  everything 
that  was  going  on,  we  felt  comfortable.” 

For  its  part,  Cerutti  promotes  the  com¬ 
pact  units’  reduced  manning,  make-ready, 
and  maintenance.  The  press  offers  end-of- 
run  and  on-the-fly  automatic  wash-up  and 
ink  system  wash-up.  Options  include  auto¬ 
mated  reel  handling,  stitching  at  the  former 
or  folder,  quarter  and  double-parallel 
folders,  angle-bar  arrangements  for  special 
sections  and  inserts,  and  infrared  dryers 
between  first  and  second  print  units. 

Selling  singlewide 

For  sites  that  don’t  need  doublewide 
printing  volumes,  MacDermid  has  been 
gi\’ing  demos  of  the  singlewide  two-around 
Tech  Express  tower,  which,  unlike  Cerutti’s 
stacked  satellites,  prints  both  sides  of  a 
web  with  one  color  on  one  level  using  two 
impression  cylinders,  then  does  the  same 
for  the  remaining  three  colors  on  three 
other  pairs  of  printing  couples.  The  tower 
is  nevertheless  compact,  rising  less  than  14 
feet,  and  capable  of  producing  eight  four- 
color  pages  at  50,000  copies  per  hour.  With 
36-inch  webs,  it  can  be  configured  to  print 
three  pages  across,  for  12  four-color  pages. 

In  Greenfield,  the  shaflless  tower’s 
performance  was  hobbled  by  its  connection 
to  the  Urbanite  folder.  To  function  with 
Greenfield’s  equipment,  it  ran  off  an  en¬ 
coder,  but  the  original  idea  of  adding  the 
tower  to  an  existing  Urbanite  and  allowing 
the  existing  drive  to  control  it  just  didn’t 
work,  according  to  Tech-Energy  President 
John  E.  Pickard.  When  using  the  encoder, 
he  says,  register  could  be  perfect  in  one 
place  and  off  by  as  much  as  a  quarter  inch 
just  six  inches  away. 

Now,  he  continues,  “we’re  not  really 
thinking  about  adding  it  on.”  Sales  will  be  as 
stand-alone  installations  with  an  Urbanite 
folder  that  uses  the  same  kind  of  drive 
motor  as  the  press.  In  addition  to  such  flexo 
benefits  as  water-based  inks  w'ith  no  rub- 
off,  low  start-up  waste,  vibrant  color,  and 
less  training  and  manning,  the  console- 
controllable  Tech  Express  with  two-pin,  no¬ 
bend,  magnetic  lockup  is  being  marketed 
for  printing  more  than  just  newspapers. 

Some  newspaper  sites  with  commercial 
customers  want  near-heatset  quality  on 
small  presses,  says  Pickard.  They  either 
cannot  do  it,  or  must  run  on  separate  units 
or  on  a  certain  schedule,  as  with  UV  inks. 

In  contrast,  flexo  will  do  the  job  for  news¬ 
papers  and  other  products  on  other,  heavier 
paper  or  supercalendered  stock.  Regardless 
of  whether  a  shop  is  printing  on  newsprint 
or  supercal,  says  MacDermid’s  Bennett, 

“the  ink  is  the  same”  on  a  flexo  press.  11 


A  photo  illustration  shows  how  the  new  pressroom  will  face  the  road 
and  parking  lot  in  front  of  the  Hampshire  Daily  Gazette  building. 
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integrated  press  drive  controls.  TKS  offers  a  total  printing  systems  approach,  a  compatible  solution 
that  will  save  our  customers  time  and  money.  Call  TKS  to  hear  more  about  the  total  printing 
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change  through  the  gripper  conveyor  to  the 
FlexiRoll  system.” 

GMA/Muller  Martini  worked  on  soft¬ 
ware  that  was  to  be  dynamically  updated 
from  press  and  post-press  systems  in  order 
to  correctly  assign  product  to  a  bufier  and 
balance  the  loads  on  the  SLS3000  insert¬ 
ers.  The  actual  signal,  however,  is  produced 
when  someone  hits  a  button  on  a  conveyor, 
which  works  only  because  changes  are  not 
being  made  on  the  fly. 

But  getting  FlexiRoll  to  recognize  edi- 
,  tion  changes  “was  something  that  only 
got  resolved  last  month,”  Pierce  says. 
After  testing,  he  continues,  “I  “wouldn’t 
say  that  it’s  100%,  but  if  you  dig  into  it, 
you  could  make  it  100%.”  Although  the 
“  planned  daily  zoning  has  not  happened, 

I  “we  kept  pressing  GMA”  for  the  capabili¬ 
ty,  he  says,  because  “that’s  kind  of  what 
I  we  paid  for”  and  because  the  paper  may 
^  want  the  ftmctionality  in  the  future. 

Beyond  the  packaging  center,  the 
j  Press  is  moving  to  distribution  centers, 

||  with  trucks  delivering  more  papers  to 
J  just  a  few  destinations  instead  of  com- 
I  paratively  few  papers  to  many.  The 
see  the  disappearance  of 


this  differently  had  we  known  that  up  front.’ 

So  the  Press  is  a  very  colorful  paper,  in 
six  sections  daily  e.xcept  Sunday,  with  in¬ 
serts  into  a  couple  of  the  advance-printed 
sections.  Towers  that  can  be  “split”  to  run 
two  webs  each  mean  greater  potential  page 
capacity  exists  —  though  at  the  expense  of 
color.  But  Pierce  says  that  despite  the  12 
reelstands  under  the  towers,  the  paper 
never  runs  more  than  10  webs. 


Afternoon  delivery  may  be  the 
only  unchanging  part  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  at  The  Grand 
Rapids  Press  since  the  largest  of  Advance 
Publications’  eight  Michigan  dailies,  with 
132,214  weekday  and  182,625  Sunday 
circulations,  began  printing  and  packaging 
in  a  new  plant  three  years  ago. 

Even  some  of  the  original  plans  were 
changed  since  the  greenfield  plant  in 
nearby  Walker  took  the  operation  from 
letterpress  to  offset  and  from  analog  p 
platemaking  to  digital  platesetting.  I 

The  new  plant  also  features  seven-high  jj 
automated  storage  and  retrieval  of  ^ 

inserts  and  newsprint  and  mechanical 
buffering  in  post-press. 

The  combination  of  MAN  Roland  T 

DynaChange  plate-changing  capability  I 

in  the  pressroom  and  automated 
Muller  Martini  FlexiRoll  buffering  in 
the  mailroom  was  “unique  at  the  time,” 
says  Robert  W.  Pierce. 

But  as  things  turned  out,  the  opera¬ 
tions  director  continues,  “we  have  never 
used  the  plate-change  on  the  fly  in  pro¬ 
duction.”  Doing  so  would  have  sacrificed 
some  color  capacity  to  facilitate  zoning.  | 
The  well-worn  warning  that  “you  can 
never  have  enough  color”  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  Grand 
Rapids,  where  the  Geoman  press  is 
nothing  but  color,  and  lots  of  it  —  eight 
eight-couple  towers.  According  to  one 
industry  consultant,  the  Goss  Newsliner 
at  the  Las  Vegas  Rexnew-Joumal  is  the 
only  other  U.S.  newspaper  press  that 
can  print  64  consecutive  four-color 
pages  in  one  pass  in  straight  mode. 

Going  into  the  new-plant  project 
{E&P,  Dec.  2, 2002),  however,  the  plan  was 
to  expand  from  three  products  to  sue  by 
splitting  the  main  metro  edition  into  four 
zones  every  day.  “That’s  where  changing 
on  the  fly  came  in,”  recalls  Pierce.  The  split 
“is  only  done  now  once  a  week,”  he  says, 
to  accommodate  advertisers  that  ran  in 
a  now-discontinued  community  section. 

Changing  pages  on  the  fly  during  a  press 
run  requires  dedicating  to  the  new  pages  (if 
only  for  type  and  black-and-white  images) 
certain  printing  couples  otherwise  available 
for  color.  Not  only  did  the  ad  department 
not  want  to  give  up  color,  but  color  avail¬ 
ability  also  was  wanted  for  classified  ads. 
“When  we  were  planning  this,  nobody  men¬ 
tioned  putting  process  color  on  classified 
p^es,”  says  Pierce.  “We  would  have  done 


(change  will 

youth  carriers,  who  currently  account 
for  about  half  the  paper’s  delivery  force. 
In  prepress,  two  basysPrint  UV-Setter 
g  57  devices  output  plates,  the  only 

drawback  of  which  is  speed,  according  to 
j  Pierce.  A  few  years  ago,  prices  of  laser- 
exposed  plates  were  higher.  The  UV- 
Setter  digitally  images  higher-speed 
I  conventional  plates  without  a  laser. 

While  acknowledging  he’s  still  “a  fan  of 
;  thermal,”  Pierce  calls  it  “a  simple  decision 
—  plates  are  a  commodity.”  He  adds, 

“Cost  drove  the  decision.”  Money  saved  over 
four  or  five  years  could  allow  changing  to  a 
device  with  a  different,  proven  exposure  at  a 
price  lower  than  it  was  when  the  UV-Setters 
were  bought  —  “and  we’d  still  be  ahead  of 
the  game,”  based  on  the  total  cost  of  con¬ 
sumables  at  the  time,  he  concludes. 

Until  last  fall,  the  Press  had  for  .some 
time  imaged  plates  at  150-line  .screens  — 
part  of  what  Pierce  describes  as  produc¬ 
tion’s  substantial  experimentation  to  edu¬ 
cate  itself  in  oft'set  printing.  The  practice, 
however,  “was  a  complicating  factor  in 
some  of  the  other  experimenting  we  were 
doing,”  he  e.xplains.  Still,  as  ojjerating  and 
quality  issues  are  worked  out,  he  adds, 

“I  don’t  know  that  we  won’t  go  back  to 
150-line  screens.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Muller  Martini  FlexiRoll  buffer  and  storage  system  at 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press  feeds  three  SLS3000  inserters 


“Very  happy  with  the  choice”  of  ppi 
Media  production  planning  software  owing 
to  its  “ftmctionality  and  flexibility,”  Pierce 
says  the  system  handles  page  layout,  links 
to  plate  output  and  press  controls,  and  even 
builds  a  library  of  press  web-lead  schemes. 

While  post-press  buffering  can  overcome 
throughput  differences  between  printing 
and  inserting,  DynaChange  could  over¬ 
whelm  buffering  by  changing  from  one 
zoned  edition  to  another  without  a  stop  or 
slowdown  that  would  give  the  mailroom 
warning  and  time  to  prepare.  Because  the 
changeover  is  fast,  and  to  prevent  winding 
different  products  onto  to  the  same  Flexi¬ 
Roll  cassette.  Pierce  says  the  press  needed 
to  be  able  to  alert  the  mailroom  “that  we 
have  changed  editions,  and  track  that 
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How  will  you  reach  the  next  generation? 

You’ve  heard  this  song  before.  To  capture  younger  audiences,  you 
need  to  deliver  content  in  new  and  innovative  ways.  But  are  your 
current  systems  holding  you  back?  Atex  provides  technologies  that 
help  you  manage  your  advertising  and  editorial  content  across  print, 
online,  mobile  and  broadcast  media  channels.  With  over  30  years  in 
this  business,  coupled  with  our  recent  acquisitions  of  Mactive  and 
Unisys  Media,  we’re  committed  to  supporting  all  of  your  present  and 
emerging  cross-media  requirements.  Don’t  let  tomorrow’s  generation 
tune  you  out.  Get  in  touch  with  Atex  today.  Visit  us  at  atex.com. 
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ADVANCED  PUBLISHING  TECHNOLDDY 

Burbank,  Calif. 

The  developer  of  Falcon  advertising, 
editorial,  and  circulation  systems  will  use 
AdLizard  as  the  foundation  for  its  online 
display  tool  for  its  flexibility  and  high  level 
of  customization.  Designed  for  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  environments,  AdLizard  “has  the 
ability  to  load  balance  by  adding  additional 
AdLizard  engines,”  APT  Online  Product 
Manager  John  Reed  said  in  a  statement. 

Initial  integration  of  APT  and  AdLizard 
technology,  from  Lizard  Research  in 
Southbank,  Victoria,  Australia,  will  be 
through  AdLizard’s  AdsML,  the  Extensible 
Markup  Language  specification  facilitating 
order  entry  and  billing  data  import  and  ex¬ 
port.  A  jointly  developed  custom  interface 
will  use  AdLizard's  software  developer  kit, 
which  provides  automation  tools  for  news¬ 
paper  customers  to  create  display  ads  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  touch  of  a  button. 

AdLizard’s  scalability  serves  customers 
wanting  access  to  a  hosted  solution  and 
larger  accounts  working  to  centralize  group 
ad  production,  according  to  APT  Market¬ 
ing,  Sales,  and  Business  Development  Vice 
President  Jo  Ann  Froelich.  One  site  that 
centralized  its  ad  production,  Australia’s 
Fairfax  Newspaper  Group,  reported  saving 
$156,000  in  ad-prep  costs  using  AdLizard 
for  47  community  titles. 

AdLizard’s  new  Dot  Net  version  has 
automation  tools  that  enable  creation  of  a 
full-page  auto  ad  with  88  photos  in  under 
four  minutes  from  a  simple  spreadsheet. 

prepress 

GLUNZ&  JENSEN  K&F 

Granger,  Ind. 

Through  a  recent  arrangement,  all  North 
American  service  agreements  for  Agfa’s 
OptiBend  plate  punch-bend  system  have 
been  turned  over  to  Glunz  &  Jensen  K&F. 

“Based  on  the  long  history  of  producing 
and  servicing  punch  benders,  we  felt  our 
OptiBend  customers  w'ould  be  in  good 
hands  with  Glunz  &  Jensen  K&F,"  Agfa 
North  America  business  development  man¬ 
ager,  newspaper  sv'stems,  Sheila  Nysko  said 
in  a  statement. 

Glunz  &  Jensen  K&F  said  it  is  stocking 
spare  parts,  has  programming  capabilities 
at  its  headquarters,  and  has  service  techni¬ 
cians  on  call  around  the  clock  —  not  only 
for  OptiBend,  but  also  for  press  registration 
locks,  bender  and  imaging  equipment,  and 


plate  conveyor  lines. 

OptiBend  OEM  For- 
macyclis  AB  —  with 
which  Glunz  &  Jensen 
K&F  said  it  maintains 
“an  excellent  relation¬ 
ship”  —  is  partnering 
with  Glunz  &  Jensen 
K&F  for  complete  sup¬ 
port  of  newspapers 
with  OptiBend. 

In  2000,  Sweden’s 
Formacj'clis  licensed 
OptiBend  sales  and  production  rights  to 
Autologic  Information  International.  The 
next  year,  Agfa  bought  All  and  continued 
to  offer  the  punch  bender  line. 

FUSION  SYSTEMS  INTERNATIONAL 

Portland.  Ore. 

Version  7-2  of  the  Fusion  RIP  is  available 
for  free  evaluation  on  the  downloads  page 
at  vvww.FusionS_vstems.com.  A  core  compo¬ 
nent  of  Fusion  Systems’  automated  pre¬ 
press  solutions  and  various  workflows,  this 
latest  version  of  the  RIP  supports  Red  Hat 
Enterprise  Linux  ES  v4.0  and  builds  on  a 
range  of  features  introduced  with  version 
7.0,  such  as  adv  anced  in-RIP  font  emula¬ 
tion  for  time-critical  applications,  full 
support  for  PDF/X-la:2003  and  PDF/X- 
3:2003,  and  the  JDF  1.2  specification. 

The  company  said  this  latest  version  “is 
also  knowTi  to  w'ork  on  other  flavors  and 
versions  of  Linux.” 

Features  common  to  both  the  Linux  and 
OS  X  RIP  (version  7-2  of  which  was  re¬ 
leased  earlier  this  year)  include  native  com¬ 
patibility  with  PDF  1.6  for  greater  direct 
processing  of  PDF  files.  Fusion  RIPs  main¬ 
tain  the  abilitv'  to  process  PDF  files  natively 
without  first  converting  to  PostScript, 
ensuring  fast,  accurate  rendering. 

JDF  Certified,  Fusion  RIPs  support  JDF 
enablers,  which  allow'  for  reference  file  for¬ 
mat  support  of  1-bit  TIP'F-based  workflows. 
With  a  growing  trend  among  platesetter 
makers  to  accept  1-bit  TIFF  separation  files 
from  any  source,  such  as  the  Fusion  RIP, 
this  enhancement  extends  communications 
support  for  open  solutions  configurations. 

pressroom 

INUIND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 

Lenejca,  Kan. 

First  fiscal  quarter  bookings  included 
press  sales  through  the  company’s  broker¬ 
age  division  for  Post  Newsweek  Media,  a 
Washington  Post  Co.  division,  selling  a  10- 


unit  Goss  Urbanite  to 
Oahu  (Hawaii)  Publica¬ 
tions;  an  11-unit  Urban¬ 
ite  to  Pressline  Services 
in  St.  Louis;  and  two 
Goss  Communitv’  SSC 
press  lines,  an  eight- 
unit/tw'o-folder  line, 
and  a  10-unit  line  to  an 
Indonesian  Group,  PT 
Bangka  Media  Grafika. 

Inland  also  sold  an 
eight-unit  Goss  SC 
press  to  Detroit  Legal  News  from  Paxton 
Media’s  Madisonville,  Ky.,  location. 

Sales  of  Inland-owned  and  reconditioned 
equipment  included  an  upgrade  of  a  Goss 
SC  stacked  printing  unit  and  a  Goss  SSC 
folder  for  The  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press; 
a  second-phase  upgrade  of  reconditioned 
add-on  stacked  units  for  the  Frontiersman, 
giving  the  Wasilla,  Alaska,  thrice-weekly 
three  four-color  web  leads  from  four  two- 
high  stacks  and  its  existing  four-high  tower; 
and  numerous  add-on  components  to 
various  dealers  and  individuals. 

The  Herald-Times  and  Sunday  Hoosier 
Times  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  have  begun 
printing  w'ith  the  Americolor  tower  that 
Hoosier  Times  Inc.  purchased  a  year  ago. 

Bloomington  is  the  third  installation 
of  the  doublew'ide  tower  manufactured 
for  Inland  by  Manugraph  DGM  Inc.  in 
Elizabethville,  Pa.  The  earlier  installations 
added  to  Goss  Metroliner  and  Goss  Cosmo 
presses.  In  Bloomington,  the  tower  w'as 
added  to  a  KBA  Express  50  press,  w'here  its 
four-over-four  lead  doubles  the  available 
color  capacity. 

The  shaftless  Americolor  is  equipped 
W’ith  console-operated  automatic  ink  con¬ 
trols  from  Essex  Products  Group,  Center- 
brook,  Conn.,  plate  lockups  from  Glunz  & 
Jensen  K&F,  Granger,  Ind.,  automatic 
blanket  wash  system  from  Oxj-Drv'  Corp., 
Itasca,  Ill.,  and  spray  dampeners  from 
Technotrans  America,  Wheeling,  Ill. 

“Impressed  w'ith  the  print  qualitv  ”  during 
the  first  week  of  live  printing.  Production 
Director  Brad  Clarke  said  in  a  statement, 
“We  can’t  wait  to  see  what  it  will  do  after 
we  get  all  the  systems  tweaked  and  through 
the  learning  curve.”  Training  on  all  systems 
of  the  tower  continued  through  April, 
according  to  Inland. 

After  arriving  in  Bloomington  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  tower  was  mechanically  and  electri¬ 
cally  installed  by  Cleveland-based  Hall 
Contracting  Services.  Americolor’s  low- 
profile  design  helped  speed  installation, 
with  no  major  foundation  rework  or  press 
ceiling  modifications  required. 


Goss  SC  four-high  at  the  Frontiersman 
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While  others  talk  flexibility,  we've  designed,  engineered, 
manufactured,  and  delivered  presses  that  enable  our  customers 
■jto  recognize  proven  results  and  a  better  bottom  line. 

The  future  of  newspapers  is  printing  every  day  on  a  KBA. 
Call  us  for  a  demonstration  at  800.522.7521  or  contact  us  by 
email  at  newspaperpress@kba-usa.com. 


KBA 

See  it.  Believe  it.  Run  it.  Profit. 


SYNDICATES 


Toles  is  nearing ... 


VEAIIJ  AT  THE  W 


warming  for  close  to 
two  decades,”  lie  said, 
by  way  of  example. 
“I’m  glad  the  issue  is 
finally  getting  some 
traction,  although 
global  warming 


would  have  been 


The  editorial  cartoonist  discusses  such  topics  as  global  warming 
and  his  opposition  to  a  war  his  newspaper  has  supported 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

OM  Toles  plays  drums  for  a  band  currently 


T  honing  its  sound  in  a  basement.  “We’re  not  ready  for 
prime  time  yet,”  he  said. 

But  Toles’  editorial  cartoons  have  been  ready  for 
prime  time  for  more  than  30  years  —  five  of  which 
he’s  spent  at  The  Washington  Post. 

Toles  was  hired  by  the  Post  in  spring  2002,  and  started  work  that 
summer.  “It  was  very  daunting  sitting  in  Herblock’s  office,”  he  re¬ 
called,  referring  to  the  late  cartooning  legend  whose  Post  tenure 
lasted  from  1946  until  2001. 


The  Post  promised  Toles  editor!-  tfP 
al  independence  —  and  kept  its  ||r 
word.  While  the  cartoonist  and  his 
editors  agree  on  many  issues,  Iraq 
isn’t  one  of  them.  The  newspaper’s  W  1 
editorials  have  basically  backed  the 
war,  while  Toles  has  been  allowed 
to  do  cartoons  opposing  the  U.S. 
invasion  and  occupation. 

“Tom  was  sitting  in  the  vortex  of 
pro-war  Washington  with  his  ovm  j 

editorial  board  in  support  [of  the  I 

war],  and  he  kept  doing  cartoons 
brilliantly  showing  the  whole 
enterprise  was  folly,”  said  Signe 
Wilkinson,  editorial  cartoonist  for 
The  Ph  iladelph  ia  Daily  News  and  TSlfC 

the  Washington  Post  Writers  JilCg 

Group  syndicate. 

“The  divergence  [on  Iraq]  could  be  seen 
as  a  problem,  but  it  could  also  be  seen  as  a 
big  plus  for  the  page,”  observed  Toles. 
“You’re  getting  two  vigorously  argued 
points  of  view.” 

The  artist  believes  that  readers  would 
have  noticed  if  he  were  forced  to  go  along 
with  his  paper’s  Iraq  stance.  “You  can’t  get 


m: 


t-t. 


x:  ••  (An 


great  cartoons  if  your  cartoonist  is  in  a 
straightjacket,”  said  Toles,  whose  work  is 
distributed  to  nearly  200  other  newspapers 
via  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Unlike  most  mainstream-media  com¬ 
mentators,  Toles  has  also  done  many  car¬ 
toons  al)out  environmental  issues  over  the 
years.  “I’ve  been  cartooning  about  global 


T  T  I  •  .  j  easier  to  deal  with 

Tom  Toles  migrated 

from  Buffalo  to  D.C.  “  ‘t  had  been 

addressed  earlier.” 

Indeed,  the  1990  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
takes  a  more  long-range,  thoughtful 
approach  to  cartooning  than  some  of  his 
gag-oriented,  issue-of-the-day  peers.  “The 
First  Amendment  isn’t  there  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  to  keep  an  informed  citizenry,” 
said  Toles,  though  he  hastened  to  add  that 
it’s  also  important  for  editorial  cartoons 
to  be  “engaging.” 

Toles  finds  many  blogs  engaging,  and 
reads  them  —  along  with  newspapers  and 
magazines  —  to  keep  up  with  current 
events  and  find  cartoon  ideas.  “I  know 
mainstream-media  types  are  supposed 
to  l)e  disdainful  of  blogs,  but  I  find  them 
interesting,”  he  said.  “A  blogger  might  raise 
a  genuine  public  issue  or  highlight  an  area 
of  wrongdoing  Ixjfore  the  mainstream 
media  does  it.” 

The  Post  staffer  is  also  interested  in  the 
Web  animations  a  growing  number  of  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  are  doing,  and  said  he 
“might  try  my  hand  at  it  some- 
time.”  Meanw'hile,  Toles’  online 
^  presence  includes  sketched 
I  cartoons  that  are  posted  on 
J  WashingtonPost.com  along  with 
his  finished  cartoons. 

But  Toles,  55,  is  not  pleased  with 
the  way  editorial  cartooning  jobs 

!/  are  decreasing.  He  said  cartoons 
/  are  among  the  most  popular  ele- 
/  ments  of  new'spapers,  and  “contro- 
/ 1  versy  is  what  makes  reading 
/  m  newspapers  interesting”  —  mean- 
I  fl  “editors  are  making  a  business 
H  mistake  as  well  as  an  editorial  mis- 
take  when  they  drop  cartoons.” 

I  Before  joining  the  Post  five  years 
^  ago,  Toles  worked  for  The  Buffalo 

(N.Y)  News  (1982-2002)  and  the 
now-defunct  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
(1973-1982).  How  did  his  time  at  those 
papers  compare  with  his  Post  tenure?  “I’m 
definitely  in  a  much  more  high-profile  posi¬ 
tion  here,”  he  said,  “but  that  doesn’t  affect 
the  work.  When  I’m  by  myself  with  my  pen 
and  paper,  the  surroundings  blur  away.” 
And,  with  the  {continued  on  p.  65} 
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Don't  risk  a  single  copy. 


Increase  single-copy  sales  and  generate  new  revenue 
opportunities  with  Muller  Martini's  PowerWrap  system. 
PowerWrap  ensures  package  accuracy  through  advanced 
polywrapping  technology  that  keeps  coupons  and  inserts 
secure.  When  it's  time  for  your  biggest  issues,  it's  time 
for  PowerWrap. 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way 

Allentown,  PA  18109-9404 

Phone;  610-266-7000 

Fax:  610-231-3990 

www.MullerMartiniMS.com 


All-new  PowerWrap  System 
PowerWrap  provides  consistent,  reliable 
insert  containment  and  creates  space 
for  onserts  and  on-wrap  advertising. 
PowerWrap  is  twice  as  fast  and  more 
environmentally  friendly  than  heat  sealing. 


MULLER  MARTINI 
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Congratulations  to 

MCTs  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning 


Contributors 


She  Miami  Merali) 


Local  Reporting 

The  Miami  Herald-Debbie  Cenziper 


DAILY®  NEWS 

Editorial  Writing 

New  York  Daily  News 


The  Sacramento  Bee 

Feature  Photography 

The  Sacramento  Bee-Renee  C.  Byer 


McClatchy-Tribune  Information  Services  (MCT)  is  a  news  and 
features  service  operated  jointly  by  The  McClatchy  Company 
and  Tribune  Company.  MCT  provides  news  stories,  feature 
articles,  opinion  columns,  photos,  graphics,  illustrations, 
caricatures,  themed  content  packages  and  paginated  products. 
With  contributions  from  more  than  300  newspapers,  MCT 
supplies  content  to  1,200  media  clients  worldwide.  MCT  is  also 
a  major  provider  of  content  to  online  information  services  and 
college  newspapers. 
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McClatchy 

Tribune 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

www.mctdirect.com 

To  subscribe  to  MCT, 

call  Rick  DeChantal  at  312-222-4544. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


GOTADEADLINEP 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 
of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 
(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 
www.barrows.com  ■ 

To  talk  to  the  inventor,  ^  | 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  “  TW  I 

650-344-miiyi 


DONT  LAUGH.  YOU’RE  NEXT 
Weekly  700  word  humor  column 
by  former  diplomatic  correspondent 
RUSSELL  WARREN  HOWE  takes  on 
President  Silly  Smirk,  VP  Dirty  Dick, 
Fancy  Nancy  and  the  other  players  in  the 
Washington  follies.  Terms,  call  (202) 
337-1560.  OR  Fax  (202)  625-1999. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  29243087(951)  929-1 169 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBUSHING  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  adcFon  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  ANen  at: 
(800)941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KAMEN  A  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Wdness 
(516)379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.BERKY&  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 
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National  edia 
Associates 
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Solid  Work. 
Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


Solid 


Jeffrey  Potts 


]I 


MEDIA  PARTNER.S 

237'  GoidMeaaov\  Way  Suite  .iOO 
Gold  River  CA  956'0 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jeff@;omefli3padners  com 


..  i  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  Arm's  prindpil^ 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations,  I 
arxl  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or. 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitioiu  •  Valuetiow 


EDIT0R<S?PUBLISHER;  The  communication  iink 
oj  the  newspaper  inclnstr)'  erery  week  since  188^. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SBRVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting»Valuations»Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  L  . 
Newspapers  |r^  . 

Check  our  references 
(214»  265-9300 
Kickenbarhvr  IVIrdia 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 
The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 


Seeking  an  experienced  journalist  in¬ 
terested  in  owning/operating  a  monthly 
free  newspaper  in  growing  mountain  re¬ 
sort  community  near  Mt.  Hood,  Oregon. 
Established  1992.  Covers  local  news, 
business,  recreation,  people.  Average 
24-page  tabloid,  55%  ads.  Profitable. 
Print  run:  6000.  Currently  run  by  hus¬ 
band/wife  team.  Perfect  for  editor  or  jour¬ 
nalist  seeking  a  change  from  the  corpo¬ 
rate  newsroom. 

Email:  swilent@earthlink.net. 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


www.eclitorandpublisher.com 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Profitable  well  established  senior 
monthly,  ideal  town,  call  for  samples. 
Bill  Berger,  Atn,  Austin,  TX.  (512) 
407-8283,  or  billberger@austin.rr.com 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


JUST  LISTED:  Colorado  paid  weekly, 
perfect  for  individual  owner.  ALSO  JUST 
LISTED:  New  Jersey  shopper,  plus  Illinois 
paid  county  seat  weekly.  Contact 
Edward  Anderson,  Broker,  National 
Media  Associates,  417-336-3457. 

Or  visit  us  at 

nationalmediasales.com 


We  believe  a  handshake 


still  means  some 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  .  .  .  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need  a 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


CRIBB 

GREENE 

&  AffiocMtn.  LLC 


406-586-6621  •  cribb.com 


John  Cribb,  Broker 
Jcribb^mbb.com 


Gary  Greene,  Broker 
ggreetweicribb.com 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss 
R.T.P.  42"  +  45";  Qoss  Y  columns  all 
sizes;  Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half  Decks,  An¬ 
gle  bars,  Electromatic  Slitters,  Press  Re¬ 
moval  &  Installation,  Press  Rebuilding. 
New,  Used  parts.  In  Business  for  Over  30 
Years.  Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(800)  821-6257.sam@neiinc.com 


'  Selling  Presses  -  It’s  the  only 
thing  we  do 

ixilNLAND 

NCwfffMcn  iMCMMWv  coakmatcn 


inmcl  @inlandnews.com 
www.inlandnews  com 
(913)  492-9050 


Publication  Brokerage  •  .Appraisal  •  Consulting 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 
101-year-old  county  seat  weekly 
newspaper  in  Lewisville,  Arkansas. 
1,300  circulation.  Asking  price  is 
$30,000  cash. 

Call  Lawrence  or  Donna  at 
Nashville  News :  (888)  845.6397. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Lots  of  opportunity  in  Colorado  for 
Business  and  relaxation.  Well  established 
weekly  Newspaper  for  Sale. 
Great  addition  to  a  publishing  group  or 
be  your  own  publisher.  Email: 
HJR0627@GMAIL.COM  -  with  brief  de¬ 
scription  and  phone  number 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


WE  OPEN  DOORS. 

We  offer  the  most  successful  buyer  representation  service  in  the  inOustry. 
FREE  PHONE  CONSULT.  Heat  what  our  associates  have  to  say  about 
your  unique  opportunities.  Call  to  schePule  an  appointment  toOay. 

Seuth/SMthcast  David  Emmons  (888)  237-7244 
Souttamt/Plalm  Rollie  Hyde  (405)  273-9269 
East/New  Enfftand  John  Szefc  (845)  291-7367 
South  Dennis  Richardson  (731)694-2149 
MMwatt  Will  Pams  (309)  716-7281 
MMwast  Marty  Valania  (302)  540-5426 
Mkl-Mantic  Kent  Roedet  (973)  729-2973 
Waat/Mta  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)  948-9501 
Southwest  Steve  Klinger  (505)  524-0122 

www.medidmergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 

Gjrporote  Offices: 

24212  Muscori  Court 
Goithersburg,  MD  20882 
(3011 253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Larty  Grimes,  President 


PRESS  E(JUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Marion  IN  has  2,000  Anocoil  waterworks 
subtractive  plates  and  enough  chemistry 
to  process  30,000  of  these  type  of 
plates.  Plates  are  still  in  sealed  packages 
and  in  the  original  box  from  Anocoil.  They 
have  been  stored  appropriately  in  our 
building  and  were  manufactured  in  Sept 
2006.  Plate  size  is  23"  x  35”  x  0.008”. 
We  have  a  total  cost  of  $  4,369  on  the 
books  for  the  plates  only.  We  also  have 
30  buckets  -  5  gal  developer  and  1 7  buck¬ 
ets  -  5  gal  finisher.  At  over  $  70  per  5  gal 
container  -  the  chemistry  is  worth  over  $ 
3,300  and  will  be  thrown  in  at  no  cost.  If 
you  have  any  interest  in  these  supplies, 
please  contact  Brad  Anthony  at 
765-420-5356  or  by  E-mail  at: 
banthony@marion.gannett.com 


PRESSES 


Let  Inland  Sell  Your  Press 


•  Proven  sucxiess  -  six  press 
sales  in  first  quarter  2007 

•  Selling  Presses  -  It’s  the  only 
thing  we  do 

ixilNLAND 

NCwfffMcii  imcmmwv  coakmatcn 

Ml  hitmit  (ArfHimn  <  M^pwit 

inmcl  @inlandnews.com 
www.inlandnews  com 
(913)  492-9050 


GREAT  OPPORTUNTTY,  GREAT  INVESTMENT 
FOR  SALE:  Two  weekly  newspapers  and 
shopper  for  sale  housed  under  one  cor¬ 
poration.  Located  in  North  Central  WV 
with  the  gross  income  of  $800,000.  Se¬ 
rious  inquiries  only.  E-mail  for  more  in¬ 
formation:  cdpeters25@comcast.net 
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TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


LETTER  PERFECT  TRANSCRIPTION 
10%off  introductory  rate. 
References  available. 
Newspaper  and  journalism  clientele. 
NYC-based. 
www.lptrans.com 
1-888-525-2126 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 


Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 


"PRE-PAID  Experts" 
RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 
(800)  950-8475*www.Metro-News.com 


MARKEnNO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  aim 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


H  &  L  Marketing 

Telemarketing  since  1968 
Dick  Levis  (800)  884-9511 
■We  deiver  rrxxe  hornes  to  your  nevvspaper.' 
www.HLMarketing.com 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


iVHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


There^s  a  reason 
why  youVe  drawn 
to  this  ad... 

Because  it's  different  and 
so  are  we.  Right  now,  we’re 
looking  for  another  National 
Champion  —  a  leader  for 
our  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  Check 
us  out  at  www.jou.uft.edu/ 
deansearch.  The  reference 
number  for  this  vacancy  is 
0701851. 


I  UNIVERSITY  of 

UF I  FLORIDA 

The  Foundation  for  The  Gator  Nation 


Excellent  service  for  16  years. 
Ad  Scheduling  and  billing 

SOFTWARE 

for  display  and  classified  ads. 
Fake  Brains  Software,  Inc. 
(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 
sales@fakebrains.com 


ADVERTISING 


Are  you  one  of  the  best 
in  media  sales? 


We're  looking  for  a  top  sales  leader  to 
represent  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
m^a  companies  in  the  US  to  national 
clients.  This  is  your  chance  to  join  the 
winning  team  at  GateHouse  Media. 
You  would  represent  over  4(X)  community 
and  daily  newspapers  to  national 
media  buyers. 

This  job  isn't  for  a  typical  ad  representa¬ 
tive  because  GateHouse  isn't  your  typical 
media  company.  We  offer  great  benefits 
and  unlimited  potential  to  grow  your 
career.  If  you  have  what  it  takes  and 
know  how  to  sell.,  come  get  this  job! 

Send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Human  Resources 
GateHouse  Media 

254  Second  Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02494 
Fax  to  781-433-6947  •  E-mail  to 
cnqobsOcnccom 
An  EEO  Employer.  No  phone  calls  please. 


1 

GateHouse  Media 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Independent  40,000  daily  in  a  great  Big 
10  college  town  seeks  a  creative,  ener¬ 
getic  pro  with  a  track  record  of  success 
to  direct  a  staff  of  50. 

Send  letter,  resume,  salary  history  to 
John  Foreman,  FhjWisher,  The 
News-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  677,  Champaign, 
IL  61824. 

E-mail; 

jforeman@news-gazette.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUmON  DIRECTOR 

The  Idaho  State  Journal,  a  family  owned  newspaper  in  scenic  Pocatello,  Idaho,  is  looking 
for  an  aggressive  circulator  who  is  ready  to  take  a  growing,  healthy  newspaper  to  the 
next  level.  The  journal  is  a  17,500  daily  and  18,500  Sunday  circulation  newspaper,  located 
two  hours  from  Yellowstone,  Sun  Valley,  ID  and  Jackson  Hole,  WY.  We  are  looking 
for  an  individual  with  a  well  rounded  circulation  background  that  includes  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  marketing,  budgeting  and  customer  service.  If  you  are  ready  to  show  what 
you  can  do  with  the  right  resources,  this  could  be  the  opportunity  for  you.  We  offer  a 
competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Bill  Kunerth  at:  bkunerth@joumalnet.com 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING/EDITORIAL 

Multiple  Positions 

My  name  is  Wyatt  Emmerich.  I  am  president  and  owner  of  EmmerichNewspapers,  a 
group  of  25  small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  mostly  in  Mississippi.  We  have  $24  million 
in  sales  and  about  300  employees.  We  are  constantly  looking  for  good  people  in  all 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  business-publishers,  editors,  ad  reps,  graphic  artsts,  ac¬ 
countants,  reporters. 

We  have  a  love  of  small  newspapers  and  seek  bright,  creative,  hard-working,  innovative 
people  who  share  our  passion  for  community  newspapers.  We  want  to  see  happy, 
healthy  employees  who  can  balance  work  and  family,  get  involved  in  their  community, 
care  about  the  paper  and  strive  for  quality.  We  believe  quality,  stability,  innovation  and 
dedication  will  naturally  ensure  both  a  reasonable  current  profit  and  long-term  growth.  If 
you're  tired  of  working  for  a  big  company  that  only  sees  small  newspapers  as  cash  cows 
to  be  milked,  rather  than  precious  community  assets  to  be  nourished,  then  our  company 
may  be  a  good  fit  for  you.  We  will  respect  your  confidentiality  if  you  request  it. 

Wyatt  Emmerich,  PO  Box  16709,  Jackson,  MS  39236, 

Email:  wyatt@emmerichnewspapers.com 


EDITOR 

Due  to  a  recent  retirement.  The  Evansville  Courier  &  Press,  a  Scripps  daily  newspaper, 
has  begun  its  search  for  an  editor  with  a  proven  track  record  of  quality  journalism  and 
high  ethical  standards  to  provide  leadership  in  our  newsroom.  The  Courier  &  Press, 
twice  named  by  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  as  Indiana’s  Blue  Ribbon  daily  news¬ 
paper,  IS  known  for  its  high  journalistic  standards,  superior  photojournalism,  and  excep¬ 
tional  color  and  print  quality.  The  editor  will  be  an  ambassador  for  the  newspaper  within 
the  communities  we  serve. 

Please  use  the  subject  line  ‘Ec'itor*  and  submit  your  resume  by  E-mail  to 
tmominee@courierpress.com  or  by  mail  to:  Thom  Mominee,  Human  Resources  Director, 
Evansville  Courier  &  Press,  300  E.  Walnut  St.,  Evansville,  IN  47713. 

The  Evansville  Courier  &  Press  is  an  EOE. 


INTERNET/ONLINE 


INTERNET  DIRECTOR 

Responsible  for  all  aspects  of  Web 
site  development  at  Post  Publishing 
Company  in  Salisbury,  NC,  including 
business  plans,  editorial  and  content 
focus,  advertising  and  promotion  strat¬ 
egies.  Primary  responsibility  will  be 
creating  a  strategic  vision  and  growing 
revenues  for  the  newspaper’s  Internet  op¬ 
eration.  Reply  to: 

publisher@salisburypostcom 


I 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

Are  you  a  great  community  reporter?  The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  an  award-winning  daily 
newspaper  in  the  high  desert  of  Los  Angeles  County,  is  looking  for  a  versatile  generalist 
with  1-3  years  daily  experience  and  the  ability  to  initiate  and  break  stories  in  a  fast-paced 
news  environment.  Degree  in  journalism  or  related  field  required.  Will  consider  talent 
from  excellent  weeklies  and/or  exceptional  recent  J-School  grad.  Full  time:  some  night 
and  weekend  work.  Compensation  negotiable;  excellent  benefits.  Our  Community  has 
the  most  affordable  housing  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  market.  Send  resume  with 
clips  and  references  to  Antelope  Valley  Press,  Attn:  Personnel,  P.O.  Box  4050, 
Palmdale,  CA,  93590-4050,  fax  to  (661)  2674284,  or  e-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MAYBORN  WRITERS  CONFERENCE 
OFFERS  CASH  PRIZES 

World-renowned  writer  Joyce  Carol  Oates,  a  three-time  Nobel  Prize  nominee,  will  headline 
the  3rd  Annual  Mayborn  Literary  Nonfiction  Writers  Conference  of  the  Southwest  July 
27-29  at  the  Hilton  DFW  Lakes  Executive  Conference  Center  in  Grapevine,  TX,  five  minutes 
from  Dallas/Fort  Worth  Airport. 

Oates  will  be  joined  by  humor  writer  Mary  Roach,  Publisher  Nan  A.  Talese;  Burkart  Bilger, 
an  author  and  staff  writer  for  The  New  Yorker  whose  work  has  been  anthologized  in  The 
Best  American  Science  and  Nature  Writing;  William  Nack,  an  author  and  senior  writer  at 
Sports  Illustrated;  Kevin  Fedarko,  an  award-winning  adventure  and  travel  writer  at  Outside 
magazine;  Allison  Adelle  Hedge  Coke,  American  Indian  author  of  the  stirring  memoir. 
Rock,  Ghost,  Willow,  Deer,  and  many  other  prominent  authors,  editors  and  literary 
agents.  Legendary  writer  Gay  Talese  will  attend  this  year  to  visit  with  conference  partici¬ 
pants.  “I’m  convinced  that  anyone  who  attends  the  Mayborn  Conference  will  leave  with  a 
new  level  of  insights,  storytelling  skills,  and  understanding  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  and 
requirements  of  literary  nonfiction,”  Talese  said. 

The  conference  will  also  include  a  manuscript  and  article/essay  writing  contest.  The  man¬ 
uscript  winner  will  earn  a  provisional  book  publishing  contact  with  LINT  Press,  and  the  10 
best  articles  or  essays  will  be  published  in  a  literary  journal  jointly  published  by  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  the  Mayborn  Graduate  Institute  of  Journalism.  The  10  “Best  of  the  Besf 
submissions  will  be  published  in  the  Hearst/Mayborn  Literary  Journal. 

The  best  articles  and  essays  will  also  compete  for  $12,000  in  cash  prizes.  Students  can 
register  for  $200,  educators  for  $250  and  the  general  public  $275.  The  price 
includes  sumptuous  meals.  Conference  seating  is  limited. 

To  register  or  for  more  information,  visit  the  website,  mayt>ominstitute.unt.edu, 
or  contact  George  Getschow,  the  Mayborn  Conference’s  writer-in-residence: 
(972)  746-1633,  or  Nancy  Eanes,  conference  coordinator,  (940)  5654778. 
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MARKETING  MARKETING 


MARKEnNQ  DIRECTOR 

An  innovative  publishing  group  located  in  the  Northeast  is  seeking  a  Marketing  Director 
who  is  a  creative,  hands  -  on  leader  with  a  media  background  to  lead  the  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  on  its  various  products.  We  are  looking  for  someone  who  can  fit  well  in  a 
fast-paced,  result  oriented  environment  and  who  is  self-motivated  and  can  identify  possible 
revenue  streams.  Must  have  a  proven  track  record  in  developing  multi-media  ad  campaigns, 
media  planning,  report  writing,  event  marketing,  budgeting  and  strategic  planning.  Will  work 
closely  with  advertising  and  circulation  departments  to  develop  cohesive 
marketing  programs  and  support  customer  acquisition.  Reports  to  Publisher. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  with  marketing  tactics  and  understands  market 
research  techniques.  Must  be  a  sales-oriented  thinker  that  can  create  strategic  alliances 
and  promotional  relationships  with  selected  advertisers  and  media.  Should  have  a  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  generate  ideas  and  execute  them,  be  a  creative  problem-solver  who  can 
analyze  and  resolve  complex  issues,  identify  trends  and  set  priorities. 

This  position  calls  for  news  and  business  judgment,  analytical  and  strategic  thinking:  proj¬ 
ect  management  skills,  the  ability  to  balance  projects  with  an  ongoing  flow  of  daily  business 
and  work  effectively  across  departments.  Requires  a  proven  record  of  improving  a 
media  company's  sales  and  marketing  share  through  advertising  and  promotion. 


Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  via  E-mail  to  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com. 
Please  reference  Marketing  Director,  Box  4095  in  the  subject  line  when  applying. 
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MARKET  RESEARCH 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

1 - 

MARKET  RESEARCH  MANAGER 


Manages  marketing  research  functions  for  The  News  &  Observer,  including  primary  quan¬ 
titative  and  qualitative  research  and  secondary  analysis  for  general  management,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  the  newsroom  and  other  divisions. 

Responsibilities  will  include  providing  demographic,  economic  and  competitive  information, 
tracking  trends  in  key  advertising  categories,  and  selecting  major  vendors  of  research  data. 
A  bachelor's  degree  in  business,  marketing  research  or  a  related  field  and 
three  years  of  marketing  research  experience  is  required.  Working  knowledge  of  Scar¬ 
borough  &  PrimeNext,  Claritas,  PowerPoint,  Excel  and  other  related  programs  highly  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Familiarity  with  the  imMEDIAte  software  system,  Mapinfo  and  other  media  (i.e.  Arbitron  & 
ACNielsen)  preferred.  Newspaper  experience  helpful.  Must  possess  excellent  mathemati¬ 
cal,  analytical,  communication  and  interpersonal  skills  with  the  ability  to  work  independently 
in  a  deadline  driven  environment.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an  excellent 
benefits  package  including  pension,  401(k),  and  employee  stock  purchase  plan. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
htTesume@newsobserver.com 
or  mail  to: 

Market  Research  Manager 
The  News  &  Observer 
Human  Resources 
P.O.  Box  191,  Raleigh,  NC  27602 

The  News  &  Observer  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  All  offers  of  employment  are 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  pre-employment  drug  test  results. 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S  IHEETING  PLACE 


OPERATIONS  OPERATIONS 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  Brattleboro  Reformer  in  Southern  Vermont  seeks  an  experienced  person  to  lead  our 
2-shift  production  department.  Must  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  all  pressroom 
and  mailroom  operations,  prepress  know-how  is  a  plus.  We  operate  a  16  unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  and  a  Harris  848  inserting  machine,  and  we  print  a  6-day  daily,  4  weeklies 
and  numerous  commercial  jobs.  This  is  a  hands-on  position  with  planning,  reporting  and 
budget  responsibilities.  Good  mechanical,  electrical,  and  people  skills  are  essential.  We 
offer  excellent  pay  and  full  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  to:  Martin  Langeveld,  Publisher,  Brattleboro  Reformer.  E-mail  (pre¬ 
ferred):  mlangeveld@reformer.com  or  mail  to  P.O.  Box  802,  BrattJeboro,  VT  05301. 


PRESSROOM  PRESSROOM 


PRESS  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  a  smart,  innovative,  aggressive  person  with  press  operation  and 
management  experience.  We  have  new  presses,  technology,  and  skilled  operators.  Our 
plant  is  all  web  with  non-heat  presses  and  a  new  UV-ink  press.  We  need  you  to  add  the  final 
touches  to  create  a  superior-performing  department. 

If  you  have  run  a  quality  press  room,  or  are  ready  to  move  into  a  job  to  showcase  your 
talents,  or  are  tired  of  being  number  2,  send  us  your  resume  today.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  dovetail  your  career  with  our  future.  Opportunities  such  as  this  are  rare,  so 
act  now.  We  think  you  will  like  it  here.  Send  your  resume  to  Art  Young,  Production 
Manager,  P&P  Press,  6513  Galena  Rd,  Peoria,  IL  61614,  or:  AYoung@PPPress.com 
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McGill's  Drill 


I  want  truth  and  not  objeatlvlty,  for 
the  slmpla  reason  there  isn’t  any  ausU 
thing  as  objestivity,  and  sannot  be  any 

su3h  thing . No  story  worth 

reading  seeks  to  bo  "ob Jestlve . " 


Ralph  Uodlll, 
February  23 ,  l 9^7 


To  our  colleagues,  Editorial  Page  Editor  Cynthia  Tucker  and  Managing  Editor  Hank  Klibanoff, 
our  heartiest  congratulations  on  winning  the  2007  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  Commentary  and  History, 
respectively.  In  your  able  hands,  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  great  Ralph  AAcGill  endure.  Your 
words,  work  and  accomplishments  inspire  us  daily.  As  we  know  his  have  inspired  you. 


SYNDICATES 


Belden 


Belden  Associates 


www.belclenassociates.com 


(214)  689-1977 
info@beldenassociates.com 


Best 

1 


{continued  from  p.  64}  exception  of  a 

2006  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  letter  slamming 
one  of  Toles’  Iraq  cartoons  (a  letter  now  on 
his  office  wall),  the  cartoonist  hasn’t  gotten 
much  flak  from  major  Washington  players. 

After  noting  that  Bush-administration 
officials  “ignore,  exploit,  or  destroy”  their 
critics,  Toles  added,  “I  sort  of  fell  in  the 
‘ignore’  category.” 

The  cartoonist  added  that  working  in 


Buffalo  and  then  Washington  during  his 
career  gave  him  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

“Buffalo  is  the  ideal  place  to  develop  a 
political  cartoonist’s  crucial  tool  —  a  B.S. 
detector,”  said  Toles,  adding:  “I  had  an  out¬ 
side  point  of  view  in  Buffalo  before  seeing 
things  up  close  in  Washington.” 

And  Toles,  because  he  still  spends  much 
of  each  summer  in  Buffalo,  continues  to 
see  D.C.  from  both  perspectives.  11 


Syndicates  turn  sites  into  ‘destinations’ 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

N  A  PERFECT-STORM  SCENARIO,  THREE 

of  America’s  eight  biggest  syndicates 
revamped  their  Web  sites  within 
weeks  of  each  other  this  past  winter. 

The  coincidental  upgrades  illustrate  that 
syndicate  sites  have  come  a  long  way  from 
their  mid-1990s  beginnings. 

“Our  site  used  to  be  like  an  online 
brochure,”  said  Creators  Syndicate 
Webmaster  and  Operations  Manager 
Andrea  Fryrear.  “Now 
it’s  more  of  a  destina¬ 
tion  for  newspaper 
editors  and  readers.” 

Creators,  Copley 
News  Service,  and  the 
Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 
(WPWG)  are  the  major 
syndicates  that  recently 
gave  their  sites  more 
modem  looks  wffiile 
also  making  various 
changes  in  content  and  accessibility. 

For  instance,  Creators.com  now  promi¬ 
nently  displays  some  of  the  latest  columns 
and  cartoons  by  its  creators,  sends  out 
e-mails  alerting  readers  when  new  content 
gets  posted,  segments  lifestyle  columnists 
into  subject  categories,  and  gives  more 
attention  to  news  about  its  columnists 
and  cartoonists.  There’s  also  an  area  where 
pieople  can  see  an  in-development  comic  — 
“The  Dogs  of  C  Kennel”  —  that  may  or  may 
not  enter  syndication  with  Creators. 

In  addition,  an  editors-only  section 
enables  prospective  clients  to  do  such  things 
as  search  opinion  columnists  by  ideology. 
Fryrear  said  the  main  part  of  the  site  does 
not  arrange  commentators  that  way  “be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  want  to  pigeonhole  them.” 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  “steady 
upswing”  in  traffic,  said  Fryrear,  though  she 
declined  to  give  figures. 


CopleyNews.com  additions  include  a 
“budget”  of  daily  news,  weekly  features,  and 
annual  sections;  and  the  offering  of  the 
Jupiter  Images  collection  of 250,000-plus 
photos  that  can  be  ordered  online,  24/7. 

Regular  features  still  have  to  be  ordered 
through  the  syndicate’s  sales  staff  “We  like 
to  know  who’s  doing  the  purchasing  and  to 
protect  our  existing  clients  w  ho  have  terri¬ 
torial  rights,”  explained  Tim  Cien,  Copley’s 
sales  and  marketing  manager. 

CopleyNews.com  is 
also  starting  to  move 
more  into  Web  delivery, 
whereby  a  feature  such 
as  Tina  Mickelson’s 
golf-advice  videos  are 
fed  from  the  syndicate’s 
site  to  client  sites. 

PostWriters 
Group.com  got  a  new 
look  this  winter  to  go 
along  with  content 
changes  that  were 
already  being  made.  For  instance,  the  site 
has  an  April  2006-launched  blog  written  by 
WPWG  e.xecutives,  newspaper  editors,  and 
others.  The  site  also  displays  three  “featured 
columns,”  spotlights  newly  syndicated 
features,  touts  the  “Guest  Comic”  concept 
(which  WPWG  hopes  will  make  it  easier  for 
papers  to  add  newer  strips),  mentions  new' 
books  and  speaking  appearances  by 
WPWG  creators,  offers  creator  photos  for 
downloading  by  clients,  and  connects  to  the 
Washington  Post  “photo  store.” 

“The  site  is  not  just  a  way  for  us  to  pitch 
something,  but  a  place  where  editors  can 
pick  up  information,”  said  Alan  Shearer, 
WPWG  editorial  director/general  manager. 

Sv'ndicate  sites  also  include  creator  bios 
and  other  information  to  which  sales  reps 
can  steer  potential  clients.  And  for  hopefuls 
trying  to  get  syndicated,  most  of  these  sites 
offer  submission  guidelines.  1] 


Copley's  recently  revamped  online  home 
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2007  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


DAILY»NEWS 

NYDailyNews.com 

Fighting  for  ail  New  Yorkers 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is  proud  to  congratulate  its  Editorial  Board 
for  winning  the  2007  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Editorial  Writing. 


Its  editorial  series,  “9/11:  Ttie  Forgotten  Victims,” 
documented  the  growing  medical  fallout  from  the  World  Trade 
Center  attacks,  forcing  all  levels  of  government  to  reexamine 
their  medical  and  financial  responses. 

The  Pulitzer  Board  commended  the  News  for  its 
“compassionate  and  compelling  editorials  on  behalf  of  those 
Ground  Zero  workers  whose  health  problems  were  neglected 
by  the  city  and  the  nation.” 

As  a  result  of  the  editorial  series,  written  by  Arthur  Browne, 
Heidi  Evans  and  Beverly  Weintraub,  billions  of  dollars  in 


“This  series  continues  our  proud  tradition  of  defending 
the  interests  of  the  city’s  working  people.  This  is 
a  great  honor  for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  it 
reaffirms  my  belief  that  this  newspaper  fights  for 
people  who  too  often  have  no  voice.” 

-  Mortimer  Zuckerman, 
New  York  Daily  News  Chairman  and  Publisher 

“Our  greatest  satisfaction  is  that  these  editorials 
became  a  force  that  helped  thousands  of  ailing  men 
and  women  after  9/11.” 

-  Arthur  Browne,  Editorial  Page  Editor 
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government  funding  was  dedicated  to  ease  the  burden  on 
thousands  of  first  responders,  volunteers  and  their  surviving 
family  members. 


TIE  MAKilG  OF  A  HEAUH  DISASTER 


New  York  Daily  News 
Editorial  Board 
members,  l-r, 

Heidi  Evans, 

Arthur  Browne  and 
Beverly  Weintraub 


Life.  Captured  daily. 

The  Sacramento  Bee 


sacbee.com 


Renee  C.  Byer 

2007  Pulitzer  Prize,  Feature  Photoffra^hy 


Debbie  Cenziper 

2007  Pulitzer  Prize,  Lk'oI  Re/xntmg 


Mission  driven. 

In  a  time  of  unprecedented  change  and  transition  in  the  news  business,  one  thing  remains 
constant — dedication  to  our  missitm. 

As  we  work  to  setA’e  audiences  on  new  plattonns,  to  employ  new  storytelling  tixils  and  to 
adapt  our  business  model,  we  know  some  things  won’t  ever  change.  Tlie  principles  of  public 
serx’ice  journalism  that  guided  K)nnation  ofTlie  McClatchy  Q>mpany  150  years  ago  remain 
tinnly  in  place  tixlay: 

Hold  the  gcn  emment  accountable.  Speak  truth  to  power.  Build  community  ci>hesit>n. 

Clive  voice  to  the  voicele.ss. 

Renee  C.  Byer  and  Debbie  Clenziper  won  Pulitzers  this  year  tor  work  that  speaks  \’olumes 
aKnit  our  mi.ssion.  Tliousands  ot  colleagues  from  Anchorage  to  Miami  did  likewise.  We’re 
proud  ot  them  all  and  dedicated  to  keeping  this  mission  at  the  center  of  all  we  do. 


McClatchy 
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newsroom,  advertising, 
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of  the  newspaper  business 
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Kditor  &  Publisher  of 
the  Year,  Pnnluction 
All-Stars,  and  Photos 
of  the  War 

12  Months  of  exclusive 
online  access  to 
editorandpublisher.com 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE 
SUBSCRIBE  ONLINE  @ 
www.editorandpublisher.com 

Call  toll-free  1-800-562-2706 
or  fax  646-654-5518. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT 
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FAX:  646-654-5518 
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WIFAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuartewifag.ch 
www.wifag.ch 


On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
Image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  Introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group. 


EPG 


imtKratcd 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Prociucts  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


Post  Press  Packaging  &  Logistics 

P3L  LLC 
John  Stevenson 
(863)  604-6123 
john@p3loglstlcs.co(n 
www.p3loglstlcs.com 

Reduce  Distribution  Costs 

Zero  Circulation  Impaa 
Zero  Employee  Impact 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Fees  Generated  by  your  savings 


Muller  Martini 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
vvww.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

vvvvw.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  produa  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TK5  5ales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
vwvw.tksusa.com 


The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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Charles  McKeown 
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(646)  654-5120 
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Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 
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Prociucts  &  Services 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 
Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)  825-9149 
;  bchester@adweek.com 


MARKETING  SERVICES/CONFERENCES 

Robert  Kuwada 
Marketing  Services  Director 
(646)-654-5159 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Asociates  , 
Julius  Single 
-  (845)-73 1-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 
8.  BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS 

Reprint  Services 
Kristen  f.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

j  ,  DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
I  Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


1  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 

I  STATE  OF  THE  MEDIA:  ARE  I 

■  NEWSPAPERS  LOSING  GROUND?  1 

Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


April  19  close 

57.60 

36.33 

32.48 

23.90 

45.19 

754.59 

19.23 

31.80 

38.52 

30.08 

315.79 

358.12 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  April  19 
4.14  2.95 

-0.38  5.79 

16.50  11.81 

-3.47  -0.21 

3.74  2.94 

0.14  -0.96 

0.94  5.20 

27.97  -5.39 

-7.05  -4.23 

-6.15 _ -1.47 

6.24 _ 2.18 

11.87  4.81 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


WORLDWIDE  VIEW  OF  FREE  PAPERS 


QWhat  best  describes  your  view  of  free  newspapers 
:  and  their  place  in  your  market? 

Negligible  presence 

28%  _  Threat 

No  difference  between 

free  and  paid  4% — , 

,  Welcome 

Not  sure  ~ 


Note:  Survey  of  newspaper  editors  worldwide 


Welcome 
addition  34% 


Source:  The  World  Editors  Forum, 
Reuters,  and  Zogby  International 


TOP  10  NEWSPAPER  WEB  SITES 


Based  on  Time  Spent  Per  Person/Monthly,  February  2007 
Rank  Web  Site _ Time  Per  Person  (m:s)  Unique  Audience  (OOP) 

1  NYTimes.com  37:09  12,960 

2  AJC.com  (Atlanta  Journal-Constitution)  31:29  1,429 


3  StarTribune.com,  Minneapolis  23:32 

4  USAToday.com  22:08 

5  Boston.com  20:56 

6  Chron.com  (Houston  Chronicle)  20:44 

7  Washingtonpost.com  20:28 

8  Philly.com  17:32 

9  WSJ.com  15:50 

10  SFGate.com  (San  Francisco  Chronicle)  14:56 


12,960 

1,429 

1,385 

9,050 

3,197 

3,292 

8,030 

1,243 

3,436 

3,236 

Source:  Nielsen/ZNetRatings 


WHY  PEOPLE  AREN’T  READING  THE  PAPER 

QWTiat  is  it  tTiat  you  like  less  about  newspapers 
*  compared  with  TV,  radio,  or  the  Internet? 

Don’t  have  time 
j  Inconvenleiit^ljfl^^ 

Biasad/opMoBaM  8% 

[Don’t  like toHli  7% 
iHComBiarttD  get/don’t  subscribe  6% 

Not  Mntfilg/nothing  there  6% 

CMlTNotfrie  5% 

Lafoul  (snail  print/big  pages)  5% 

JastpNaip/clutter  5% 

NEWSPAPER  TOPICS  OF  MOST  INTEREST 

WwW- '  ■  '  .  : 

Crime  23% 

Business  22%. 

(Int^ti^lj||||% 


Entertainment  14% 

IW  13% 

POLITICAL  JUNKIES  VOTE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Preferred  Source  for  Political  News 

■  Regularly  ■!  Sometimes 

Newspaper 


Network  News 


Fox  News 


WEEKLY  READERSHIP  BY  MARKET 


Designated  Market  Area 

Cleveland 

Hartford/New  Haven,  Ct. 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

Buffalo,  N.Y 


Weekly  Readership 
87.1% 
85.0% 
83.6% 
83.6% 
83.5% 


"Percentage  of  people  who  have  read  a  newspaper,  Monday  through  Friday  and  Sunday. 

Source:  Scarborough  Research  tor  Newspaper  Association  ot  America 


Rush  Limbaugh 


Source:  The  Protect  tor  Excellence  in  Journalism, 
Pew  Research  Center  tor  the  People  and  the  Press 
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Increasing  the  number  and  impact  of  executives  of  color  in  the  news  business 


The  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation,  the  National  Association  of  Minority  Media 
Executives  (NAMME)  and  Northwestern  University’s  Media  Management  Center 
(MMC)  are  pleased  to  introduce  the  newspaper  executives  who  are  members  of 
the  Class  of  2007.  This  group  of  high-performing  managers  and  executives  of 
color  will  participate  in  MMC’s  Advanced  Executive  Program  and  become  part 
of  the  prestigious  McCormick  Tribune  Fellows  Braintrust. 


Class  of  2007 


MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Web-heads  welcome,  24/? 

Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P’%  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


APRIL 

4McC.\I.\,  FRO.M  THK  RIDICULOUS  TO 
THE  M.\UGNED  From  Greg  Mitchell’s 
“Pressing  Issues”: 

If  Sen.  John  McCain’s  campaign  for  the 
GOP  nomination  gets  seriously  derailed  by 
his  dangerously  absurd  visit  to  Baghdad 
market  on  Sunday,  he  can  blame  the  press 
for  that.  Unwilling  to  play  tourist  during 
McCain’s  open-air  stroll,  reporters  quickly 
revealed  the  extraordinary  security  that 
surrounded  this  purported  “typical  day” 
at  the  Shoija  market. 

Then,  over  the  next  tw'o  day's,  they 
went  back  and  interviewed  some  of  the 
merchants,  who  have  thoroughly  repudiat¬ 
ed  the  sunny  accounts  of  the  visit  offered  by 
McCain  and  his  congressional  sidekicks. 

In  short  order,  McCain  went  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  maligned. 

But  the  most  revealing  and  chilling 
episode  featured  Rep.  Mike  Pence  (R-Ind.). 

He  was  widely  quoted 
in  the  initial  accounts 
declaring  that  he 
found  the  Shoija 
bazaar  “like  a  normal 
outdoor  market  in 
Indiana  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime.”  An  NPR 
reporter  later  talked 
McCain:  Strolling  to  another  merchant 
in  safety,  in  Iraq  keeps 

an  employee  stationed  outside  his  shop 
to  watch  for  cars  carrying  suicide  bombers 
heading  their  way.  Just  like  in  Indiana? 

Well,  at  least  Pence  got  a  good  deal  on 
the  rugs  he  bought. 
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5NEWSP.\I»ER.S  can  ignore  Ol’  I'SIDE.IN 
.4T  THEIR  OWN  PERIL  From  Steve 
Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

There  is  still  an  opportunity  for  someone 
to  do  a  truly  good  job  and  become  the  king 
of  hyper-local  news  and  information.  You 
would  think  that  the  ob\'ious  candidate  for 
this  would  be  the  newspaper  industry.  But  I 
suspect  that  newspapers’  lingering  provin¬ 


cialism  —  their  reticence  to  link  to  or  bring 
in  content  that  is  completely  out  of  their 
control  —  will  allow  Internet  entrepreneurs 
to  own  this  space. 

Lately,  I’ve  been  watching  Outside.in,  a 
New  York-based,  venture  capital-backed, 
new  player  in  the  hyper-local  news  and  in¬ 
formation  space.  Who  knows  whether  Out¬ 
side.in  will  turn  into  the  Next  Big  Thing,  or 
eventually  join  the  large  ranks  of  Internet 
companies  in  the  sky.  But  I  do  think  they’re 
on  to  something  important  —  and  newspa¬ 
per  executives  should  be  paying  attention. 

In  a  nutshell,  Outside.in  seeks  to  bring 
together  and  finely  categorize  news  and  in¬ 
formation  from  all  sorts  of  sources  online, 
down  to  the  neighborhood  level.  It’s  seeking 
to  become  the  place  you’ll  go  to  zero  in  on 
your  neighborhood  and  find  everything 
that’s  being  written  or  produced  about  it, 
as  well  as  recruit  original  content  about 
your  neighborhood  in  a  social  networking 
experiment. 

The  Web  site  was  created  in  part  in 
reaction  to  the  “placeblogging”  trend.  Place- 
bloggers,  of  course,  are  usually  individuals 
who  write  blogs  about  a  specific  geographic 
location.  There  are  now  thousands  of  people 
blogging  about  their  communities  —  cover¬ 
ing  large  metro  areas,  or  neighborhoods 


within  cities,  or  small  towns,  or  military 
bases,  or  boarding  schools,  etc. 

6  Straight  talk  on  the  i)e.mise  of 
NEWSP.\PER.s  From  a  “Shoptalk”  by 
John  Rung,  publisher  of  the  Northwest 
Herald/  Northwest  News  Group  in 
Crystal  Lake,  Ill.: 

The  debate  rages  on:  Is  the  newspaper 
industry  in  the  throes  of  ruin,  or  is  this 
simply  another  cyclical  downturn  in  our 
business?  Will  the  onslaught  of  new  media 
wipe  us  out,  or  will  we  survive  and  prosper 
as  we  did  in  the  20th  century  against  the 
threat  of  radio  and  television? 

After  thorough  consideration  and  con¬ 
templation,  I  believe  the  obvious  answer 
is,  “Yes.” 

The  real  danger  is  not  fragmentation  of 
audience  —  although  that’s  the  part  journal¬ 
ists  understand,  so  that’s  what  they  write 
about.  The  real  danger  is  the  attack  on  our 
revenue.  We’ve  been  dealing  with  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  audience  forever.  The  entire  media 
industry  is  dealing  with  the  issue. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  write 
about  the  demise  of  our  own  industry,  let’s 
at  least  get  it  right:  Reduced  circulation  is 
not  causing  the  revenue  slide;  the  revenue 
slide  is  causing  even  lower  circulation. 
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Call  for  entries 

Barlett  &  Steele  Awards 
for  Investigative  Business  Journalism 

Presented  by  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
National  Center  for  Business  Journalism 

Submission  deadline  Aug;ust  1,  2007 

First  place  $5,000 
Runner-up  $2,000 


Named  for  the  widely  acclaimed  investigative  business 
journalist  team  of  Don  Barlett  and  Jim  Steele,  these  awards 
funded  by  the  Reynolds  Center  celebrate  the  best  in  print 
and  online  investigative  business  journalism. 

Jim  Steele:  “We'd  like  to  see  journalists  who  keep  the 
bi^er  picture  in  mind.  Someone  who  brings  an 
un^rstanding  of  complex  issues  that  have  not  been 
properly  explained.  Don  and  I  have  an  informal  motto: 
Tell  the  readers  something  they  don't  know  about. " 


Entries  must  have  appeared  between  July  1,  2006  and  June  30,  2007. 
Each  print  publication  or  online  organization  is  limited  to  two  entries. 
All  rules  and  details  posted  online  at 
www.businessioumalism.oreybarlettsteeleawards/. 


Shoptalk 

LOOK  MOM,  NO  ADS! 

Recalling  Scripps’  early  1900s  ad-free  experiment  ‘Day  Book' 


By  all  rights  —  especially  now,  with  newspapers 
desperately  tinkering  with  content,  design  and  size 
—  the  Day  Book  should  be  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
great,  if  doomed,  experiments  in  daily  journalism. 
Instead,  newspaper  history  textbooks  have  forgot¬ 
ten  E.W.  Scripps’  quixotic  attempt  to  make  a  success  of  a  Chicago 
daily  newspaper  that  not  only  refused  to  run  advertising,  but  also 
regularly  picked  fights  with  the  owners  of  department  stores  and 
supermarkets  whose  ads  kept  other  papers  in  business. 

Duane  Stoltzftis,  a  former  ATeic  York  Times  copy  editor  who  chairs 


the  communications  department  at 
Goshen  College  in  Indiana,  tells  the  fasci¬ 
nating  history  of  the  Day  Book  in  a  new 
book  from  University  of  Illinois  Press: 
Freedom  from  Advertising:  E.W.  Scripps’s 
Chicago  Experiment. 

During  its  brief  life  from  1911  to  1917, 
the  Day  Book  was  unlike  any 
other  newspaper  in  America. 

About  the  size  of  a  tabloid 
and  priced  at  a  penny,  the 
paper  targeted  and  champi¬ 
oned  the  working  class.  It  set 
up  shop  in  a  part  of  towm  far 
from  Chicago’s  downtown 
Loop  and  tried  to  build  its 
circulation  neighborhood 
by  neighborhood. 

Why  would  Scripps  want  to 
create  an  ad-free  daily  after  making  his 
fortune  from  newspaper  advertising? 

“Scripps  was  a  puzzling  man,  a  man  of 
contradictions,  because  he  had  done  quite 
well  by  newspaper  advertising,”  Stoltzftis 
tells  me.  “But  even  with  those  papers,  he 
set  terms  for  advertising.  He  wanted  to 
limit  the  size  of  ads,  and  the  space  they  got. 
He  wanted  to  make  sure  there  was  a  robust 
balance  between  ad  space  and  editorial.” 

Scripps  came  up  with  the  idea  of  the 
ad-free  paper  while  in  semi-retirement  in 


California.  He  reasoned  that  a  paper  with¬ 
out  advertising  could  give  a  “more  honest 
account”  of  the  news,  the  author  says,  and 
that  if  he  could  figure  out  a  successful 
business  model,  it  would  be  imitated  by 
other  publishers. 

“He  thought  this  was  the  greatest  e.xperi- 
ment  that  could  be  carried  out 
in  the  history  of  journalism,” 
Stoltzftis  adds. 

But  rather  than  trumpet  this 
new  kind  of  newspaper,  Scripps 
launched  the  Day  Book  with  an 
almost  paranoid  secrecy.  The 
daily  set  up  in  a  modest  area 
not  simply  to  be  close  to  its 
target  audience,  but  to  avoid 
tipping  off  competitors  that  it 
w'as  taking  on  Chicago.  Oddly, 
for  its  first  few  years.  Day  Book  never  ran 
anything 

on  its  flag  to  let  readers  know'  that  it  was 
ad-free. 

The  paper  broke  all  kinds  of  rules, 
Stoltzftis  saj’s.  Negley  Cochran,  w  ho  had 
been  editor  of  Scripps’  Toledo,  Ohio,  paper, 
was  given  wide  latitude  on  content,  and 
“the  very  first  issue  started  off  with  a  kind 
of  sugary  piece  of  fiction  that  someone  on 
staff,  the  business  manager,  wrote.” 

TVvo  staples  of  the  Day  Book's  news  were 


reports  on  accidents  at  big  Chicago  retail¬ 
ers  and  media  criticism  of  other  city 
papers.  Often  the  two  were  combined.  “You 
could  read  about  someone  who  had  fallen 
to  his  death  in  an  elevator  accident  in  one 
of  the  department  stores  in  the  Loop,  and 
the  Day  Book  would  really  thump  its  chest, 
[writing]  that  ‘this  is  the  only  place  you’ll 
get  this  story,  because  this  is  a  big 
advertiser,’”  says  Stoltzftis. 

Day  Book  directed  particular  criticism 
against  department  store  magnate 
Marshall  Field  Jr.  One  profitable  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  it  appeared  the  department 
store  was  not  going  to  pay  worker  bonuses, 
the  new'spaper  published  an  audaciously 
personal  open  letter  to  Field.  As  Stoltzftis 
relates,  “It  said  things  like,  ‘Are  you  ready 
to  meet  your  Maker?  At  a  certain  time,  you 
will  die.  Are  you  ready  to  account  for  your 
actions?’” 

Ironically,  Marshall  Field  III  would  go 
on  to  bankroll  the  most  famous  ad-free 
daily  paper  of  the  20th  centuiy',  PM,  in 
New  York  Citj’. 

The  penny  daily  also  reported  in  detail 
on  the  ferocious  newspaper  competition 
at  the  time,  and  the  often  violent  methods 
rivals  employed  to  gain  an  edge. 

Though  Scripps  may  have  considered 
Day  Book  the  greatest  experiment  in  the 
history  of  journalism,  he  attempted  it  on 
the  cheap.  “Scripps  from  the  beginning  was 
concerned  about  sinking  a  lot  of  money 
into  the  paper,  so  it  had  only  a  few  re¬ 
porters  at  any  one  time  —  and  really  strug¬ 
gled  to  cover  Chicago,”  he  says.  One  of 
those  reporters  was  Carl  Sandburg,  who 
gained  national  fame  as  a  poet  while 
writing  for  the  paper. 

Day  Book  never  really  caught  on  in 
Chicago,  reaching  a  circulation  high-point 
of  just  22,000  at  a  time  w'hen  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  was  selling  327,000  copies, 
Hearst’s  Chicago  American  315,000,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  226,000.  It  turned 
its  first  monthly  profit  in  1916  when  it 
doubled  its  price  to  two  cents.  But  with 
the  advent  of  World  War  I,  newsprint 
prices  soared,  and  the  paper  went  into  a 
financial  tailspin. 

“From  one  part  of  Scripps’  experiment, 
the  financial  part,  it  failed,”  Stoltzftis  says, 
“but  Day  Book  did  succeed  in  the  second 
part,  [creating]  a  different  kind  of  paper 
wth  new  and  expansive  coverage.”  [1 
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Not  all  tissues 
ARE  Kleenex®  tissues. 

(And  that’s 

NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT.) 


If  it  hasn’t  got  the  Kleenex'  brand  on  the 


box,  then  it’s  not  a  Kleenex'  tissue.  While 


we’re  on  the  subject,  just  remember  that 


Kleenex'  is  a  brand,  so  it’s  an  adjective,  not 


a  noun.  And  it’s  always  spelled  with  a  capital 


“K”  followed  by  the  registered  trademark 


symbol  and  the  word  “tissue.”  So,  if  you  can 


follow  these  guidelines,  we  have  only  one 


thing  to  say  -  bless  you. 


O  Registered  Trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Worldwide,  loc.  ^2004  KCWW. 


We  understand  what  it  takes  to 
build  a  strong  team. 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


country  share  best  practices,  such  as  the 
advertising  sales  training  program  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  which  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  newspaper  group. 
Many  of  our  newspapers  partner  with 
the  American  Press  Institute  and  Poynter 
to  provide  training,  and  we  created  the 
Hearst  Fellowship  Program  to  grow  our 
own  talent  through  hands-on  experience 
in  our  newsrooms. 


At  Hearst  Newspapers,  identifying 
and  hiring  promising  professionals 
is  only  the  beginning.  We  also  develop 
and  empower  talent  through  ongoing 
enrichment  programs.  From  executive 
management  training  at  our  New  York 
headquarters  to  leadership  development 
courses  at  our  newspapers,  we  invest  in 
resources  that  promote  individual  and 
team  growth. 

Hearst  Newspapers  offers  professional 
development  in  careers  ranging  from 
advertising  and  marketing  to  IT  and 
editorial.  Our  newspapers  across  the 


By  investing  in  the  strength  of  our  team 
today,  Hearst  Newspapers  sets  a  clear 
course  for  future  success. 


